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Mer. Woilliaen Haynes, ot Monson, died at the 
ice Of her futher, July 9th, in the 24th year 
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Mrs. Howe was a member of the M 


ureh. She was uniform in her piety, con 


and ardent in her attachment to 
‘hrist. 


in her lite, 
use of ¢ During a long sickness she 
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lan religion, patiently submitting to the hand 
widence, and bearing all her sufferings With 
pirit of a devoted follower of Christ. She 
me toa better world, where a bereaved com- 
1, With lis motherless children, hopes 10 join 
to God and the Lamb for 
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Ins. Reva C. Wricut, daugitter of Holly and 
ly Clark, Montgomery, Mass., died of consump- 
father’s residence, the 16th inst., aged 
years. Sister W. had been connected with the 
f. Church in Montgomery for about 10 years. 
- Was among the first Methodists in that place. 
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for Ziva’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. | 
4 LITTLE OF MY EXPERIENCE. 
| bless God fur pious parents, My father was a 


Pin, amd my mother’s tears of devotion fell 
yupou the brow of my childhood. They are 
) it the grave, but the tufluence of their exam- 
was engrave Upon my beart, and forbade me 
even When Cur away from the home of my 

years. Atan early age I had a horvor of sin. 
\\ ou about six years old, [ recollect: being in au 
wy on hearing an older brother use profane lan- 
ve, aud | made my fiest extemporaneous prayer 

Sbelalf-—that he might not go to hell! My, 
sits, With other seriptare trath, had taught me | 
there Aud were La 
at. a desire for the one and a dread of the othe | 


was a beaveu and a hell. 


should be in) my first lessons to ny children. | 
[ verily believe, should parents do all their duty as 
ii relates to the moral and religious instruction of | 
their children, ninety-nine jaa hundred would be! 
converted to God adult At 


[ telt the horrors of a guilty conscience for | 


hetore years. nine | 
years, 
vyyself—the severest pang of whieh was occasioned | 
hy disobedience to my parents. 
owhether they be children, youth, or in middle 
—tie Almighty God hath said, © [lonor thy ta- 
her and thy mother 2? which, if you do, it will save | 


many a scalding tear. 


O let me say to! 


vou many a bitter pang, 
My parents at this time were both out of health, 


tiny older brothers being otherwise engaged, I 


was setat work alone to hoe a large field of pota- 
ws, ? Twas in thar field) my head scarce above | 
. | 
tops, L first bowed the knee and prayed the con-| 


trite simmers prayer—* God be merciful to me a} 
snuer” [shall never forget that field! At the! 
sicnal for dinner, [ would wipe away my tears to | 
hide oy grief trom others at table, and after taking | 


a littl food—every morsel of which my soul | 
loathed —I would rush out of the house, to grieve | 
where there Was no eye to pity but that ot Omni- | 
Otiener than David pratsed God, I plead | 
with him for merey. Aud that little sequestered 


spot Was peculiarly dear to me, Where, by a stake 


t 


srience, 


in the fenee, LT kuelt so frequently that the grass 
was worn off, and the-print of my Knees marked 
te spot for weeks. Where were my pious friends 
that they could not discern my state, and point me 
Lamb of God > Did they think I was too 
‘hristian 2? OF if Jesus bad 
there, he would lave laid bis hands in blessing on 


But 


hotan jaquiry Was i ide, not a cheering word was 


>the 
to be a been 
my head, and Eshould have beeu in his train. 
spoken to me. LF obtained perinission to visit’ a 
pious uncle sever i miles distant; but when the 
hour of evening prayer drew nigh, he sent the 
‘young tolks” all to bed to shun the cross, and then 
took his cross and 


up attended family prayer ! 


How anxiously did LT listen to his devotions and re- 


geet that PE had not been permitted to be present. 
Batthe reed thus bruised, God did not break. 


He tempered the winds to the shorn lamb. — He re- | 
membered my groanings and gave me peace. O| 


how sweet it Was to commune with God, kneeling 


oithe bare old ledge behind my father’s barn! 

How tender was my subdued heart. [ would not | 
give pun to any one of God’s creatures. This, 
revler, Was the effect of the grace of God—and | 


anettvet that will most assuredly follow when the | 
heart has been subdued—a tenderness towards all | 
the creatures of God—a disposition to bear with 

their bnperfeetions, to forgive their frailties, to de- 

sire their well being, and, like Him of the manger | 
aul tie cross, a willingness to subinit to unjust suf- | 
frcis ourselves, ratage thin tathet pun upona | 
others. | 

But fwas a child. Living in a neighborhood | 
where all were Predestinarians, I gradually em- | 
braced that sentiment, without possessing the piety 
of miny of its advocates ; and that “ God hath for 
lis own glory foreordained whatsoever comes to | 
juss’ Was a prime article in my creed, to quiet the 
workings of a guilty consciénee, and to justify the 
errors oF my lite, But stopped not here. When! 
once set out in the downward road, the descent is 
generally rapid; and error, in whatever way it be 
adinitted, has a certain and fearful tendency to de- 
struction, 

Years passed on, and I had forgotten God, or, at 
best, “| remembered God troubled.” | 
Many of my Predestinarian friends had embraced 
Cuiversalism, Which was, in that place, a “ new 
tiny.” Aud sincerely, taking it for granted that 
God is yood, and adiitting Predestinarian premi- 
ses, that He comes to 
pass,” Leould not then see, and L eannot now see | 
— \ugustine’s, Calvin’s or Dwight’s theology to the 


Contrary 


and = = was 


* toreordains whatsoever 


hotwithstanding—how to avoid the con- 
isiou, that salvation ever must, and damnation 


Hever could “ eome to pass.” 
' 
hie 


¢c 


I sought and read 
writings of Cuiversalists. [heard them preach. 
Love was their theme—and it was a charming 
’ 

Vienw, 


It stirred up all imanner of love in my 


ul, ot even abating my loye to sin. Among 
Mei preachers [| had one favorite. If ever there 
Wis a 


t Cuiversalist’ preacher who enjoyed commnu- 


Dion With God. that preacher was Sylvanus Cobb. 


He preached repentance with tears rolling down , 
Hscheeks, and Tloved bim. [loved his suavity of 
Miiher, bis cordial address to the poor, and his 
Wile demeanor as a gentleman. And yet his 
02 had a more baneful influence upon me 


any other to which [ had ever listened. I be- 
lieved his doctrine, but L had a wicked heart; and 
matend of Inaking it any better, it gave me a vain 
ye Of heaven, while it lulled me to sleep in sin. 
He warned me to repent, but assured me, at all 
“Vets, of eternal salvation at last. I was to wear 
‘rowu in heaven, though I shunned the cross, 
ed the Lord Jesus, and spent my whole life in 


SIN here Ne as Ts 
Here. This was a & Universal Panacea,” very 


+} 
wit 


der 


oe '0 those who rolled sin as a sweet morsel 
a er their tongue, and whieh was dealt: indiseri- 
irae toall, Now whether any one else was 
ws tleeted: by the belief that all men will) be 
owes, ! donot know, Que thing | do know—it 
e Suathened ty hands to sin, and inspired me 
“Contempt for the warnings of the pious, and 
_“isrezard to the threatenings of God's Word, 
“TC prowmised me eternal lite notwithstanding. 
fou the time L embraced Universalism, I lived 
, a a Christian hope, and without the Cliris- 
ae Od in the world. 


t 
‘ 


W 


, I had a most decided 

: +s bao men would be saved through Jesus | 
loc, tt WAS Nevertheless a stranger to fuith in 

“sts Charist, 

brine ee . —_ came into the neigh- 
vith the pow v ached the gospel of Jesus Chirist | 
heaven, power of the Holy Ghost sent down from | 


Bit he was a Methodist—and no one 
It 
z _preach so loud—if he would not say | 
i. den. it; o were less pointed—less faithfiul— 
the ungndis spreepad sine so as not to disturb 
r sy or the twice dead professors who loved 
to sin—why, father Jones would have 

heared geo But the salvation of souls 
Carly influences se object. And although from 
only hela ae Well as from the example of the 
been led a family in the neighborhood, I had 
lumnheri ee them, yet his preaching aroused 
depravity a ee He exposed the dark 
les, and pad gre Sages te my air built cas- 
‘hiversalist B. ne —_ blows to error as made my 
the Bible te ae , reel to and fro. I looked into 
ble Nahas - uether these things were 80. The Bi- 
had by me, and | now saw plainly what I 
o used to learn—that he who had been 
your Christians” was indeed a sinner 


ire’ eae : " ° 
he q ‘¢ see a Methodist in the neighborhood. 
ie hot 


“a ner 


zht wel] 


fa fine 


‘fore ref 
* g00d as 





against God and exposed to datmnation, and that 
the © tig-leaf apron that Adam wore,” and always 
will seek to Wear, could not sereen me from the 
’ piereing eye of Omniscieuce. IT stood condemned 
not only by the preacher, but by the Spirit aud the 


Word. 


and moon, the obedient stars above, aud the earth 


All vature testified against me—the sun 


beneath bad witnessed my sius—heaven, earth and 
hell gave testimony against me, aud tu all their tre- 
mendous developemetts my own couscience plead 
guilty! Bat glory to Jesus Christ! I did 
tuagnily his merits ! 


then 


With ail my beart, [ coutessed my. sins and begged 
to be forgiven. Nor did [ plead the name of Je- 
sus in vain, 1 felt the dawnings of hope: not, in- 
deed, at all as LT had expected, but the day-star had 
ariseu in my heart, and a very pleasant gleam of 
daylight was set in the horizou of my infant faith. 


But b was subject to occasional doubts for about 
one year, Wheu L had experienced such manifesta- | 


tious ot God's love and power that [ could doubt 
no more. [shall never doubt again. Now I saw, 
[ telt the wide difference between opinion andl frith 
—between au expectation of eternal lite hereafter, 
and the witness of the Holy Ghost that eternal lite 
through Jesus Christ was already begun in my 
My belief that I, as well as all others, would 
finally be saved, could not reach to heaven to bring 
down the “substance of things hoped for’ even to 
my own soul; but now my faith laid an unwav- 
ering hold of a glorious immortality which was 
brought to a uoon-day light’ through the gospel, 
and the glorious things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him, were “revealed to me by 
His spirit I knew there was a heaven! O tell, 
my dear brethreu’ who live in’ darkness and in| 
doubt, that God hath provided “ some better things” | 
for them. IT thought this were capable of such an- 
explanation, that all who heard would be couvineed. 
Bat I tound that “the natural man receiveth vot 
the things of the spirit.” 


soul! 


Being of an ardeut temperament, and jast at that) 
period in life when * the whole broad earth is beau- | 
uful,” and every seene appeared painted in the | 
most glowing colors, and vow having experienced | 
the heavenly birth, and apprehending that ny Fa- | 
ther God lad a baud io all this magnificent strue- 
ture, and that for his own glory all things were 
created, I felt that the very ¢airs of my head were 
all numbered, and my faith formed a kind of prisin 
through which it seemed that heaven and earth 
were indeed * full of his glory!" My father’s old 
cooper-shop was a bethel, and the twisted lime 
easks rolled out more easily. Hymns, pious ex- 
tracts, news of revivals, &c., were posted up in 
every part, so that it was a sort of evangelical 
reading-room—and the “old fishioned Bible that 
lay on the” workbeneh was the directory to the 
moral and religious whereabouts of every son and 
daughter of Adam. To this direetory [ referred 
every visiter or waylaring stranger who stopped and 
stared at the speaking walls, and if he demurred 
to any feature of the pattera “shown in the mount,” 
he was affectionately invited to solve the difficulty 
on the spot by a direet appeal to the God of truth. 
This was a test whieh ftoand Universalists and In- 
fidels of every grade very generally deelined, and 
to which [ pressed them more anxiously inasmoch 
as I had been one of the same “ eratt.” 
ashained to submit 


They were 
their doctrines or 
lessons to God, the Great Teacher. 


recite 
The reason 
was plain—they had not learned them of him! 


their 


Soon atter this, | received a powertul impression 
of duty to devote my whole lite to God, and to 
preach “in every way” a crucified, an Almighty | 
Jesus! And now the tempter came. He saw, 
the havoc that even the humblest disciple of Jesus 
would be likely to make io his kingdom, and he 
led me up—unot to Moriah, not to Pisgal—but in- 
to an exceeding high mountain, as he did, with in- 
finite presumption and audacity, my Master, and 
showed me all the giory of the world ; and he pro- 
mised me—ay, he pran’sel me wirit he could not, 
and pever can perforin—riches, honor, pleasure | 
and ease. Alas! would you believe that John, 
who yesterday preached “ Behold the Lamb = of 
God,” would send “two of his disciples” to-day to 
ask the very same Jesus whether he were the true 
Messiah? That Peter, who yesterday was ready 
to go with Jesus into: prison and to death, could 
deny him to-day ? 


I couterred with flesh and 
i 
blood. 


* What will my friends say, if T leave my 
ordinary business aud tura preacher?” In the 
hour of darkness and temptation it was enough. 
I went iato business, resolved, that when [had secured a 
competence, 1 would devote myself to God entirily. 
But spiritual darkuess was wow upon all iy atfiirs. 
For a while, worldly prosperity seemed to attend; 


but at length, in aw moment, all the prudent savings 
of several years’ toil were swept from me, and be- 
side the loss of all, I was involved in debt more 
than twelve hundred dollars, and had nothing to 
pay! 


broke the seal on * Phe Common” in your tine ¢i- 


The news was conveyed to me by letter. I 


ty, and when Thad read it, such a paintul convie- 
tion of five years’ neglected duty flashed upou me 
as almost brouglit me to the ground. I felt it was 
the rod of my Father, aud * Bless God—it's all 
right—I deserved it,” was the involuntary excla- 
tiation that escaped from my lips. And befo& 1 
moved from the spot, I vowed in my heart to de- 
vote myself—soul, body and spirit to God for ever 
after, aud [ received a gracious tutimation that my 
lite should be spared to settie all iny business and 
pay all my debts. IT was advised to settle my af= 
fairs legally, i. e. according to the most retined 
method of modero financiering. But there was a law | 
of higher authority,and | was determined at all events 
not to sneak iuto the pretended service of God tll 
I had honorably fultilled ali my obligations to men. 
God saw my intentions, smiled on my efforts, and 
two years since I paid every dollar, having strug- | 
gled all the while with chagrin, disappointment, 
and with much atiliction, and having borve the un- 
just reproaches and evil surmisings of the ignorant. 
and the wicked. 

With my spirits almost ernshed, [ immediately | 
commenced to do the work which I had so long’ 
neglected. And now, having suffered for teu years 
past beyond all deseription—having felt forsaken 
both of God and man—having toiled in) sickness 
and in health to discharge every earthly obligation 
—I now deelare that I forgive all my enemies ; 
that LT appreciate most tenderly the kindness of all 
my friends; that all God’s judgments toward me 
with one united voice have cried “how con I give 
thee up !”—that every pang | have sutiered and ev 
ery disappointment I have met, has but more tho- | 
roughly convinced me that God is mereiful, and | 
that he designs my bappiness and salvation. 

And now I want to say one word to you, reader. 
Devote yourself to God in eurly life. Beware of 
that fatal doctrine, that “God has foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass:” and as you value your | 
present enjoyment of God, and your souls’ dear | 
hope of everlasting life, beware also of its accursed- | 
ly deformed but legitimate offspring—the sentiment | 
that “nothing a man ean do in this life, can retard | 
or promote his eternal salvation.” Do all that God. 
requires of you at Whatever sacrifice He may de- 
mand it, and let not the love of fame, a desire for. 
riches or ease, the fear of reproach, nor the uusane- 
tified afivctions of your dearest friends ever influ- 
ence you to shun a present duty in the vain hope of 
redeeming the time and atoning for your neglect at| 
some more propitious future period ! | 

And let me say, farther, to all who are preachers 
of the gospel, or who have a desire to be useful— | 
all warnings to backsliders, of whatever grade, will | 


[ resolved to lead a new lile. | 


| price of board to be fixed by the 'F ustees. 


tion be regarded as most fortunate. 
jabout sixteen miles in a uorth-westerly direction 


| health. 


| bounds, to you we make our appeal. 


)up and sustain this promising Seminary. 


|}amount of one dollar. 


be lost, and worse than lost, unless they are given 
It is worse than 
useless for one who is Limselt’ bigoted, angry, or of 
great importance $n his own estiviution, to apply 
the threatenings of God to one who, though con- 
tessedly a backslider, is nevertheless as dear to 
God as his officious and obtrusive adviser. Back- 
slidden preachers or meddling professors, however 


ina spirit of meekuess and love. 


broad their phylacteries or sad their countenauces, 
will never raise the dead, cast out a single devil, 
hor win a wandering soul to God. 

Among the various means that God has blessed 
to my own eucouragement trom dire despair, which 


/Tremember with deep emotion and with unfeigned 


gratitude, TL will mention the well-timed and faith- 
ful advice of Rev. B. Joues, who knows very much 


of the machinery of the human heart, and who has led | 
thousands to Christ—the kind assurances of Rev. 8. | 
Bray, and Rev. Thowmas Smith (who ought to be with | 
us)—the tender sympathies of Rev. N. Norris, one of | 


heaven’s afflicted ones, who kuows how to “ weep 
with them that weep”—and the affectionate admo- 
nitious of Rev. Charleville Keudall, who more than 
ouce has pertormed the kind office of the good Sa- 


maritun, and poured the oil of love deep into my 


wounded heart. 


and save with an everlasting salvation the unwor- 


thy one for whom they have toiled, and tor who | 


Jesus died! 


May God bless these holy men, | 


And Ido now inost: sincerely desire | 
and humbly request the prayers of all who love the | 


Lord Jesus in sincerity, that the unworthy offering | 


I now bring to God, may be, in merey, accepted of 
Him, and that my future lite may prove to the 
world that the grace of God is not bestowed upon 
me ip vain. 


“My God hith saved my soul from death 
And dried my falling tears. 

Now to His praise L’\i spend my breath 
And tiny remiining years.” 


Maine, July, 1845. 


For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 
NEW HAMPSIMRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 


The undersigned having been 


mittee by the Trustees of the N. HL Conterence 
Seminary, at Novthteld, N. tL, to address our. 
preachers and = people within the bounds of the | 


conference 
submit the followime reaarks : 

Tue last General Couterence having divided. the 
N. UL. from the Vt. Conterence, leaving the former 
Without any literary [ustitution properly its own, 


Within its bounds, the N. UL Couterence, one year! 


ugo, at its session at Portsmouth, acting in concert 
at that time with the preachers of Vermont, ap- 
pointed a Committee to reeeive proposals for a 
Seminary of learning, to locate and organize the 


appointed a Com-! 


respeetiug said fustitution, bes leave to 


same if practic ible during the year, provided they | 
involved the conierence in no pecuniary liabilities. | 


In the course of the last year munificent proposals | 


were received by the Committee from our friends 
at Northfield, Plymouth and South New Market. 
The Committee, however, acting in obedience to 
their Conference instructions, considered all these 
propositions, and) finally came to the conclusion, 


that it was best to locate the school at Northfield, | 


N. Uf Ato the of the N. H. Contfer- 


last session 


ence at Winchester, the doings of the Committee | 


were unanimously approved, and the Seminary de- 
clared to be loeated at Northfield. Considering all 
the cirenmstances, this location cannot fail to be 
esteemed most fortunate. | 

Ist. [n a pecuniary point of view. 
friends at Northticld have pledged themselves to 
erect a brick edifice 50 by 75 feet, (we believe 
we have not the exret dimensions betore us,) two 
stories high, with a bisement, furnish it with a 
bell, and all necessary fixtures, and deed the whole, 
with the grounds, &c., tree of all expense, to the 
New ELimpshire Anaual Conference. Also a eom- 
inodious boarding-house is to be erected, and fur- 
nished and rented to a suitable steward, and the 
The 
buildings are now rapidly advancing to completion, 
and the school will be opened about the Ist of 
September. The precise time will be duly noti- 
fied by the Seeretary. Thus the undersigued are | 
happy to cousratulate the preachers and friends of 
education within the bouuds of the couterence, on 
obtaining, without expense, What has cost some 


| other couterences years of toil, agencies aud sucri- 


fice. ‘This calls tor thanksgiving to God, as well 
as gratitude to our munificent friends at Northteld 
and Sauboruton, 

2dly. Ia a geographical light also must the loca- 
Northtield lies 


trom Concogl, ten miles west of Gilusantown Cor- 
ner, aud twenty-tive miles south-east of Plymouth. 
It occupies the geosraphical ceutre of the state. 


Access in all directions is easy aud rapid. ‘The 
post-olfive addvess is Sauboruton Bridge.  Tiis 


bridge crosses the Winnipiseogee River, which runs 
between Northfield and Saaborntoa ‘Toe Semi- 
nary is located ou the Northtield side, a few rods 
from the bridze. Tue moral anc religious privi- 
leges of the village are good. The pure air and 
excelleut water are also remarkibly cunducive to 
In its salubrious climate, romantic envi- 
rouvs, and moral and religious citizens, as well as in 
its central accessible position, Northfield con- 
stitutes a very desirable location for the Institu- 
tion. 

3idly. The undersigned also believe the Semina- 
ry to be most fortunately located in respect to pat- , 
rovage. It is supposed that Northtield and San- 
bornron alone can furnish from fifty to one bun- 
dred paying students. This very important. The | 
contiguous towns and villages are quite populous, 
Per- 


haps the Seminary could not have been located any 


and 


and can send a large number of students. 


Where in the state where the immediate vicinity 


could supply so large a share of patronage. 


Having said this much of the location, allow us 
now to call your attention to some other particu- 
lars. The N. HE. Conference at its recent session 
appointed a large and efficient Board of ‘Trustees. 
A liberal Act of Incorporation bas been granted 
noder a general law of the state. The board will 


)secure an able aud popular board of instruction for 


the commencement of the school in September. 
A cabinet apparatus aud library will also be pro- 
vided, to which additions will be made as necessity 
requires and means will satisfy. 

And now, brethren, members of the N. H. Con- 
ference, Methodists and friends throughout its | 
This Semi- 

It is the 
Seminary. It is 
the sole property of the conterence. ‘The great in- | 
terests of Methodism —-the education of our rising 
youth in our own way and at our own schools.— 
the diffusion of knowledge among our people— | 
the maguitude aud wants of our denomination— | 
aud the pledged honor of the conference, all de- | 
mand a unanimous and concentrated effort to build | 
We do} 
The Institu- | 
But you are aware that it has) 
A board of teachers must be pro- | 
vided and paid for. But the Trustees are deter- | 
mined not to involve the Institution in debt to the | 
Now as the tuition is the 
only available means to defray the expenses of in- 
struction, and as it is necessary to have a compe- 
tent and ample board of teachers, you cannot fail | 


nary is no local nor private concern. 
New Hamesnire Conrerence 


not now call upon you for money. 
tion is not in debt. 
no endowment. 


Our generous 


faith—he had a key to the storehouse. 


to perceive the necessity of having a large nunber 
of studenis. ‘Phis is our ouly bope of success. 
And ou this endowment alone the Tnstitution pro- 
poses to live aud flourisl. In every cireuit and 
in the conterence there are Methodist stu- 
dents no doubt in the local academies aud village 
schools. 


station 


They are crowded together in large num- 
bers, with generally one ordinary teacher, with no 
apparatus, uo library, no cabinet, and obliged of 
necessity to put up with very short reg 

a very smail portion of the teg 
Indeed, these students might al 
home as in 


these schools. 


and what we expect of every 


is to be lost in procuring students ' 
term,) go to these scholars, and to all othér Metho- 
dist scholars ia his circuit or station, both male and 
female, aud prevail on them to go, and on their 





parents aud guardians to seud them, to the New| 


Hampshire Conference Seminary at Northfield. 
This request is not a mere general and indifferent 
one—miacde to every body in geueral and no one in 
particular—but it is a special and urgent one, pre- 
ferred in earuestuess and coufideuce, to each 
preacher and friend of the Seminary. Here we 
rest Our cuuse. And here is our hope of success ; 
for to our brethren in the ministry, aud our people 
iu the membership, we feel confident that an en- 
terprise sO magnanimous cannot appeal in vain. 
Let us have, at least, two hundred students for the 
fall term. Let them pour iuto our new and beau- 
titul Seminary from all the green bills and valleys 
of New Hampshire. 
In behalf of the Trustees, 

Henry W. Apams, 

Samvet Ke ctey, 

Exinu Scorr. 


Por Zion's Herald and Wesleyan Journal 
RECORDS OF THE LIVING, 
OR FACTS FOR SKEPTICS. 


I, The prayer of Fsith. 


is a humbug: 


The Skeptic says, saith 
the Christian kuows that faith is both 
“Now faith is the 
substince of things hoped tor, the evidence of things 
not seen,” Leb. xi, 1. tte is as well assured of the 
reality of faith, as a mediuin tor the conveyance of 


a substaree and an evidences, 


God's biessiugs, as he is of his own consciousuess, 


But again, the Seeptic tacitly admits a Gud of cre- 
ation, because bis reason teaches lim, that every 
effect must have a excuse, aud stops there—denies re- 
lizion and scouts revelation; while faith proves to 
the Christian the existence of the God 
The natural eve has not seen Hin, but the prayer 


revealed, 


of fiith has often brought before the eye of the | 
soul the heaveuly attributes of the Deity. By faith, 
the sinner’s transgressions and iniquities are torgiv- 
en—God must be merciful. Through faith, the 
Spirit eaters the soul, aud cleanses it by the blood 
of Jesus, and pours His blessing on“ the pure in 
heart’—God niust be holy. By faith, God gives us 
what we ask for, to supply our needed wants, both 
temporal and spiritual—God must be good, Without 
faith, the sinner feels and knows he is guilty of vio- | 
lating a law of God, written on his heart, as wellas | 
revealed, and dies with a fearful foreboding of pun- 
ishiment in future —God must be just,” §e., Se. | 

Paith is the key of God's great storeliouse, which 


is full of blessings —temporal, spiritual and eternal. 
The temporal embraces every thing necessary to | 
supply the bodily wants of all [fis sons aod daugh- 

ters. The silver and gold, the food and raiment, | 
and even “the cattle ou a thousand hills” are all 

The Chris- | 
tian is ju Want—puts in the key of faith—opens | 


in God's storehouse and at his diposal. 
the door, and takes enough to supply his wants, | 
giving glory to Him who offers it so freely. God | 
loves him for the eoutidence with which he draws 
his rations, aud for the © holy boldness” that he | 
manifests in using the key that he has given him. 
God cursed the wealthy Ahab, King of Israel, be- 
eause he beeame a Steptic, and made a god for 


’ 


himself and the people to worship; and by the 
mouth of the poor old prophet, Elyah, He made 
known unto Ahab the certainty of a drought, and 
consequently a severe famine. 


Did I say poor old 
Poor in this world’s goods, but rich in 
By the 
commnand of God, he went down to the brook 
Cherith, and found a cave that God had mide for 
him, and dwelt there. He used tie key, aud 
opesed the storehouse every morning and evening, 
and God's ravens brought hin * bread and flesh” 
for his breakfast, and “ bread and flesh” for his 
supper. ‘That appears strange to unbelief, but per- 
feetly clear to the soul in faith. Burt, after a while, 
the brook dried up. And now what shall Elijab 
Where did God send him? Did he tel! him 
to go to the grindries of Ahab? No, he led hin 
right to the door of this storehouse, down in Z iwrep- 
tha, where he found a little meal ina barrel and a- 
small portion of oil left in a cruse. The poor wi- 
dow and her son were just going to finish it and | 
die. Bat fuith in God kept the barrel of meal from | 
Wasting, fuiled not. While 
he was there in the house of the widow, her son 


prophet ? 


do ? 


and the cruse of oil 


died; God raised him to lite again, because Elijah 

asked in faith, and thus the heart of the poor, be- | 
reaved widow was comforted. After the famine 

had become sore in the land and the people were 

becoming sick of their idolatry, Elijah called eight | 
hundred and. fifty false prophets together upon 

Mount Carmel, collected the people that they might 

see, and then prepared two altars—placed the sa- | 
crifices thereon, to overthrow the presumption of the | 
false prophets, and to test the power of faith in his, 
God. The false prophets prayed, cut themselves, | 
leaped on their altar and cried aloud, but all of no 
avail. ‘The object of their presumption (not faith) 

had not even the power of hearing, muel less of | 
sending fire to cousume the sacrifice. 
Goil’s prophet. tle dug a trench, poured water on 
the and filled the with it, He 
draws near the altar aud in firth offers this prayer: 
“ Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it) 
be known this day that thou art God in Israel, and 
that Tam thy servant, and that PE have done all 
lear me, O Lord, hear | 
me; that this people may know that thou art the | 
Lord God, and that thou hast turned their bearts 

back again.” Fuith conquered, aud fire came down, 

consumed the sacrifice and licked up the water in 

the trench. The people were convinced and ac- | 
knowledged the true God. 

Now that the people have become converted, it 
is not necessary to coutinue the drought, or famine, 
longer, aud Elijah betakes himself to Mount Car- 
mel to try again the key of faith, and draw from 
the storehouse of God, rain for the good of man 
and beast. He casts himself down on the earth) 
and tries his key. His servant ascends the Mount | 
to see if God had sent the cloud down. Noue was | 
to be seen. Not discouraged, he tries again, but | 
without success. True faith is persevering—again 
and again, till the seventh time the key euters m4 

| 
| 


But now see | 


sucrifice trench 


these things at thy word. 


lock—the door opens, and a little cloud emerges, 
about the bigness of a man’s hand; but it bolds| 
water enough for all the parched land of Samaria. | 
A while after this, he drew from the storehouse, by | 
the hand of an angel, food enough to last him ona | 
tedious journey of forty days and forty nights, to | 
Horeb, the Mount of God; and the most surprising | 
part of the whole was, that he eat all before he 
started his journey. ‘“ And what shall [I more say ? | 
for the time would fuil me to tell of Gideon, and 
of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephtha, of Da- 













| 
| 


| vid also and Sacuel, and of the prophets. Who, 
through faith, subdued kingdoms, wrought righte- 


ousuess, Obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 


lions, quenched the violence of fire, esea € 
‘edge of the sword, out of weakness were: e' 
nage * 


strong,” &e., Ke. 

O my soul, What a power is committed unto thee 
‘to use for God's glory and thy good! And is there 
any thing strange in this account of Elijab ? Why 
it is Only one leat’ in the history of bis life, and the 
wrest. was like unto it, till faith in God “ lifted up 
: j > and the “ heavenly gates” 
it’the fiery chariot and the trans- 
the courts of God. 
is, “ Records of the living,” and 
‘may say, “why. Elijah has been 
| gone t “years.” Well, the Eternal God 
| is not the God of the dead but of the living?— 
‘the caption is correct—Elijah lives. But if Br. 


. 
We doors, 


Stevens will permit me to eceupy a small space in 
_ bis columns, a few lines from my sketch book shall 
| be transfered to the public eye illustrating the pray- | 
jer of fuith—a few facts that have passed under | 
| the observation of the writer since the year 1800, 










| which settle and ¢ 
|doctrine. Tn th 
to enable you to 
| blessings temporal, 
jnal. Amen, 


| 


| 
| 


d impart grace 
key to obtain 
itual, a 
M. P. 





MONTGOMERY@AND WORDSWORTH. 


In concluding my sketch of “Tue two Monr- 
| GomeRyYs,” I promised to furnish my readers with 
two poems on the same subject, one hy William 
| Wordsworth, and the other by James Montgomery. 
| The cireumstances under which they were written 
‘are as follows: 

Two years since, while residing for a season at 
Cardiff, in South Wales, a ladies’ bazaar was got 
‘up in Cardit? Castle, for the purpose of procuring 
‘funds to aid in the erection of a church, on the site 
,of one which had been washed away, two hundred 
‘years before, by a flood of the River Severn, and 
| consequently a great influx of waters into the estu- | 
‘ary of the Bristol Channel. It was considered that 
if some poems on the subject could be procured 
trom popular writers, and published in an embel- 
lished form, they would materially aid the objects 
in view, 

By request, I wrote 
Montgomery, and also 


to my friend Mr. James 
to Mr. Wordsworth, and 
|both of them kindly complied with the request 
imade, by sending, the former a poem, and the lat- 
ter a sonnet. Two other poems were published, | 
one by the writer, and the other by a friend. ‘The | 
four were brought out in very splendid style, and | 
fully answered the objects for which they were 
written. T now subjoin the contributions of Mont- | 
gomery and Wordsworth, and only these, feeling 
that it was sufficient honor to have been permitted | 
to row iu the same boat with them, for once in a} 
life-time, and that it would be sheer impertinence | 
in me now to tag my rhyines to the skirts of their 
mantes, 





SONNET. 

BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
When Severn’s sweeping flood had overthrown 

Saint Mury’s Church, the preacher then would cry, 
With solemn brow and Heaven-uplifted eye, 

“Haste and rebuild the pile!” but not a stone 
Resumed its place. Aye after age went by, 

(Eich vour the muidite uttering solemaly,} 
And Heaven still Jacked its due: though Piety, 

In secret, did, we trust, her loss bemoan. 
Bat now her spirit hath put forth her claim 

In power—aud poesy doth lend her voice 
Let the new charch be worthy of its aim, 

‘hat in its beauty Cardiff may rejoice. 
O! in the pist, if cause there were shame, 

Let not our times halt in their better choice. 





Blessed Bible | 


, after death, eter- | 





In this slight production, which is, however, 
quite unworthy of the present laureate, and only 
interesting as a recent effort of his pen, much 
pains was taken; for, after the sonnet was for- 
warded, Mr. W. sent six or seven notes requesting 
alterations in words and lines, so that, as printed, 
it is almost entirely different from the original copy. 
This may show how laboriously Mr. W. polishes 
his poems, 

There is much sweetness, if not great power, 
in the following lines, by the Christian poet. In) 
the pleasantly written letter to me, which accom- | 
panied them, he says, “If do not much like writing 
‘to order,’ but your letter, and its subject, called up! 


ja ghost, which so haunted me that I could not rest | 


until [ had exorcised and Jaid it, by the following | 
poem.” 
THE LOST CHURCH. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY 


Here stood a Church —a house of God, 
An earthly tem ole, built with stones ; 

Its courts our fathers’ footsteps trod, 
[ts graves received our fathers’ bones 


‘The hymn of praise, the voice of prayer, 
) f ) 
The gospel trumpet sounded there ; 


And ransomed spirits, in Heaven's bliss, 
May rouad the throne remeinber this | 


But earthly temples must decay— 

By slow or swift destruction fall ; 
And time or ude will wear away 

The stateliest tower, the strongest wall 
Here both conspired in one dark hour, 
To sap the wall—bring down the tower ; 
‘To storm the sanctuary, and sweep 


' 


Its very ruins to the deep 


The river rushed upon the sea ; 
The sea the river's rage repelled ; 
All the wild winds, at once set free, 





War with the warring waters held 
On fire with foam the surges seem, 
While vehemently beat the stream, 


——E 


And rocked the fabric to and fro, 
As if an earthquake heaved below. 


Till, as in dead of night, the flash 


Of lizhtning issues from a cloud, 
Chased by the thunder, crash on crash, 

Down to the deep the ‘Temple bowed ; 
Bowed, for a moment, o'er the spot, 


Another moment, it was not! 
Over the Lost Cuurcu the billows boomed, 
And in its wreck its tombs entombed ! 


“ Thus far, nor farther shall ye go!” 
The river heard that voice and fled ; 

Spinning the firmanent, Gop’s bow, | 
‘The tign of wrath retiring, spread ; 

Promise of future glory gave, 

Of resurrection from the grave, 

When circling seasons had fulfilled 

The terin his sovereign counsels willed. 


The fulness of that time behold! 
Nine generations, in their haste, 

Have passed where stood that Church of old, 
Yet left the ground a hallowed waste ; 

Ye who where once they breathed, now breathe, 

To your posterity bequeath 

Of your existence here well spent, 

A house of prayer, as monument. 


From granite rocks the pile renew— 
From Cambrian mines the ore be brought ; 
From ancient woods the timber hew, 
To body forth creative thought ; 
And bid the second temple rise 
A land and sea-mark to all eyes, 
Which shall outshine the first, as far 
As harvest moon the morning star. 


“There is a house not made with hands, 
Eternal in the Heavens,” for them 














Who travel singly or in bands, 
To seek the New Jerusalem ; 
With them muy all who worship here, 
Age after age, in turn repair, 
Where that which men cal! death un earth, 
Spirits may deem their better birth 


For Zion's Herala and Wesieyan Journal. 


WHAT IS THE PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSALISM ? 


As the gospel is designed to moralize and Chris- 
tianize man, as it produces these glorious effects 
to a greater or less degree wherever its benign in- 
fluence is felt; as error must always produce con- 
trary effects, tending to demoralize and degenerate 
mankind, perhaps there is no way in which we can 
be so successful in exposing the cloven foot of this 
demon as by bringing to light some of his tracks. 
Let the evil effects of any doctrine be held up con- 
stantly to the public view and contrasted with the 
good effects of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and the 
former must wither and cousumme away before the 
resplendent light of the latter. ‘This is better thau 
all the dry critictam and argumentation that learning 
and talent can employ; it goes with a convineing 
power to the mind of him who cannot be reached 
by argument, producing effects that cannot be 
brought about in any other way. We are inclined 
tu the opinion that the evil effects of Universalisin 
held up to public view, and contrasted with the 
glorious achieveinents of the gospel, will do more 
to wash away its sandy foundation and let its forti- 
fication tumble down, than all the argument that can 
be employed. What are some of the evil effects of 
Universalism? This is a question which seems to 
eall for a few remarks, 

First. This doctrine lulls the awakened conscience 
of the sinner to sleep and hardens him in unbelief. 
It removes from him all fear, invites him to lay 
aside all anxieties about his future condition, and 
rest assured of heaven, live as he may. It takes 
from him the dread of hell, chases from his mind 
all sense of danger, and introduces heaven with all 
its glories, while his beart is unreconciled to God. 
But it is said that fear is no incentive to obedience, 
and therefore removing the fear of hell from the 
sinner does not hinder his coming to Christ and 
living a Christian. It is said that the love of God 
is the chief motive to obedience: the latter we 
admit: the former we deny. A careless una- 
wakened sinner does not think much about the love 
of God, has no clear definite views of the character 
of God. Here is a veil which hangs between him 
and his God that must be rent asunder and let the 
sinner have a discovery of the love of God to him 
before this attribnte will be a sufficient inducement 
to lead him to Christ. When the sinner has a dis- 
covery of himself, sees that he deserves to go to 
hell, that God would be just if he should “ banish 
him from his presence aud the glory of his power” 
for ever, he is prepared to feel that the love of God 
is infinitely great to him; this attribute will be a 
powerful incentive to duty. But upon the suppo- 
sition that there is no hell hereafter, that the sinner 
is not exposed to any retribution in another world, 
the love of God is narrowed down; it cannot be a 
very strong motive to obedience, for upou this 
ground the sinner does not deserve “ everlasting 
destruction.” He goes to heaven because he has 
a right there; the merits of Christ have nothing to 
do with his salvation. The love of God is wholly 
struck out of the question, and as this is the true 
motive, a sinner cannot be converted while in the 
belief of Universalism. 

Second!y. This doctrine leads to backsliding. As 
it finds its way into the Cliistian’s mind, it erowds 
out every solemn obligation to serve God. As it 
does not teach that we snould love and serve God 
because his goodness delivers us from the pit, he, 
who embraces it, can feel no obligation. arising 
from this fact. Are you acquainted with its effects 
in those places where it bas made such sad in- 
roids? What have been its consequences ? Has 
it made the Christian pray more? Has it made 
Lim more punetual and regular in attending the 
public and social worship of God? Can you point 
to one instance where it has made a man any the 
better 2? Has it converted swearing men into pray- 
ing men? Has it made the Sabbath breaker fre- 
quent the courts of the Lord and attend to his 
worship? No, sir, no such glorious effects have 
been brought about by preaching Universalism, but 
to the contrary—directly the reverse of this has been 
the legitimate effect of this doctrine. Those who 
once lived by faith on the Son of God—loved to 
engage in his worship—loved to go before God up- 
on their knees and pour out their souls in prayer— 
loved to peruse the Holy Bible and feast their souls 
with spiritual food--through the fiendish influence of 
Universalism, have turned their backs against Christ, 
forsaken the assembling of themselves together for 
the worship of God, and exchanged the Bible for 
the works of Balfour, Ballou, Whittemore and oth- 
ers. These are facts that cannot be denied! Uni- 
versalism has just such a demoralizing effect as this. 
If we would see a better state of things, we’ must 
arise—ministers, Christians must arise. ‘There is too 
much lethargy—too much coldness and indiffer- 
ence. Monisters and members must pray more— 
pray mightily to God for the descent of his Spirit— 
live lives consistent with the Christian profession. 
When the church comes up to this standard, the 
ranks of the enemy will be broken, error will flee 
trom the land, the borders of Zion will be enlarged 
and Christ’s kingdom will wave its banuer over our 
now sunken land. May God hasten on the time, 

Livermore, July 10, 1845, Beta. 





MOUNT SINAT. 

President Durbin, afier he had visited this re- 
nowned and holy mountain, and had felt his mind 
filled with the vast associations of the spot, brake 
forth in the following beautiful train of thought 
when contemplating the scene anew, with his pen 
in hand to record the sentiment :— 

“T have stood upon the Alps in the middle of 
June, and looked around upon their snowy empire 
—I have stood upon the Apennines and looked 
around upon the plains of beautiful and eventful 
Italy—-I have stood upon the Albanian mount, and be- 
held the scene of the Aneid from the Circean prom- 
ontory, over the Campagno, to the eternal city, and 
the mountains of 'Tivoli—I have sat upon the pyr- 
amids of Egypt, and cast my eye over the sacred 
city of Heliopolis, and the land of Goshen, the 
fields of Jewish bondage, and the ancient Memphis, 
where Moses and Aaron, on the part of God and 
his people, contended with Pharaoh and his ser- 
vants, the death of whose ‘first born of man and 
beast in one night,’ filled the land with wailing; 
but I have never set my foot on any spot, froin 
whence was visible so much stern, gloomy grand- 
eur, heightened by the silence and solitude that 
reigns around, but infinitely heightened by the awful 
and sacred associations of the first great revelation 
in form from God to man. I feel oppressed with 
the spirit that breathes around and seems to inbabit 
this holy place. I shall never sit down on the 
summit of Sinai again, and look upon the silent 
and empty plains at his feet; but I shall go down'a 
better man, and aim so to live as to escape the thun- 
ders at the last day, which once reverberated through 
these mountains, but have long since given way to 
the Gospel of Peace. I can scarcely tear myself 
away from the hallowed summit, and } wish | too 
could linger forty years in.converse with the Lord.”. 
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HERALD AND JOURNAL. | 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6, 1845. 


THE GREAT CONTROVERSY. 


A series of articles—Our relation to the Southern movement | 


—Two classes of opinious in New England—Wrong repre- 
sentations of us in other papers—-Our future course. 


We have intimated a design to give a series of arti- 
cles on our leading interests, as soon as the proceed- 
ings of the Annual Conferences could be despatched. 
In these articles, which will appear in alternate weeks, 





we propose to review our spiritua/ condition, and the 
means of its improvement —our literary interests—the 
present state and prospective demands of the Univer. | 
sity,—the Conference Academies —the Biblical In. | 
stitute, and the Herald—our Missionary and Sunday | 
School plans—and lastly, our minuter but not less im- 
portant interests, such as church building, ministerial | 
support, the Itinerancy, the Local Ministry, &c. | 

We deem it not out of place to commence this se- | 
ries by a review of our present relation to the great, 
The | 
simoon has passed, but we stand by its scathed path, | 
and may there wisely consider the duty of the future. | 
We seldom impose long articles on our readers; | 


controversy which has recently agitated us. 


when we occasionally discuss more important sub- | 
jects, we may therefore claim the liberty of doing so 
thoroughly. Their patience 18 asked in the present, 
. ! 
instance. 

Where do we now stand in relation to this contro- | 
versy ? 
it? 


What should be our future course respecting 
These two questions present the subject fully. 


I. In reply to the first, we remark, 

That we think it is the gencra/, though not uni-| 
versal, conviction of New England, that the Plan of 
Separation ordained by the General Conference, is un- | 
constitutional, especially in its provisions affecting mi- | 
norities in the South and on the border line. This | 
staternent we make, not for the purpose of re-asserting | 
a strong personal conviction, but as an explanation | 
of much of the agitation which has prevailed among 
Two 


The first have wished 


us, in respect to the Southern movement 
classes have existed among us. 
to maintain unbroken the unity of the church, and at 
the same time give tull play tothe public sentiment 
on slavery; they conden the Plan of Separationas! 
unconstitutional ; they wish our territorial jurisdiction 


to continue unrestricted, and the South to remain 


with us on the present constitutional platforin; with 
the distinct understanding, however, that the consti- 


tutional rights of petitioning and legislating on slavery | 


as on all other subjects, should be maintained; that 
we should abide by these rights as parties in all delib- 
erative bodies do and ever must, using them strictly 


according to the constitution, with fair debate, the ma- | 
jority determining the issue, the minority submitting to | 


it, assured that there is no other method by which en- 
lightened public bodies can act. 
class has been, * No division, no compromise; but the 


church as it constitutionally is.”’ 


cance of their position is suimimarily this: -* The; 
South united with us in the constitutional compact, | 
which guaranties at once the unity of the church and | 
the rights of petitioning and legislating on slavery as | 


on other subjects, with the right of majorities to deter- 


mine such questions. The enlightened judgment of 


civilized communities has decided that by such com. | 
In the | 


pacts alone can deliberative bodies exist. 
legitimate use of these powers, and constrained 
thereto by an unprecedented necessity created by 
the South itself, we have dissatisfied her. Let us, 
however, stand by the compact. If she chooses to 
abide it, with the field of the contest fairly open to her, 


sacrifice her fidelity to the constitution by assuming 


‘ ‘ 9 , | 
the rare and always dubious right of revolution, let her | 


do it; but let us never prostitute the constitution 
which she thus violates, by providing under it sanctions 
or facilities for her rebellion. Let her revolt in the true 
character of a secession, and let us go on as hereto- 


fore, with our appropriate work—the genuine Method. | 


ist Episcopal Church.” 
By “no division,” 


vision, no division of the church to be provided for by | 
the church in its legislative capacity, and most espe- | 
cially, no alteration of its territorial jurisdiction, no | 
virtual excommunication of minorities in the South, | 
We need not at this late date | 
inform the readers of the Herald that this is the posi- | 


without trial or charge. 


tion we have editorially maintained, and we avow it! 
to-day with more assurance than ever. We are much | 
mistaken if it is not the position of the mass of New | 
England Methodjsts. We believe, if the General Con- 
ference had, when the Protest of the Southern dele- 
gates and their threat of secession were made, simply ex- | 
pressed its regret, and then proceeded in its usual busi- | 
ness, leaving events to take their due course, it would 
have done all it could properly do, and avoided infinite | 
difficulties which its “ Plan’ must produce between | 
parties in the South 


The minorities then, as well as | 


the majorities, could choose their own ceurse. Instead 
of being compelled,. against their consciences, into a 
pro-slavery body, or to seek refuge among strange 
sects, they could abide in the church of their choice | 


and of their fathers, and instead of forfeiting their | 


chapels, parsonages, and other church property, into | 
the hands of seceding majorities, they could hope for. 
at least a proportionate part of their value by an equi- | 
table arrangement, and above all, the church would be 
saved from what must now ever be, (unless remedied | 
by a revision at the next General Conference,) a most} 


unanswerable charge of extra-legislation, a charge to| 
be repeated by all future opponents of our ecclesiasti- | 
eal polity. 

Jt was from these considerations chiefly, if not} 
alone, that the money article of the * Plan 
posed so strongly in New England. It was hoped that 
its failure might defeat the rest of the Plan, or might | 
lead to a mutual consent of North and South, to revise | 


" was op- | 


it at the next General Conference, or at least might 
furnish to our radical opponents some proof that that 
extraordinary act of legislation, done in haste, was con- 
demned at lcisure. So far as we have observed, the 
failure of the money article in other Conferences, was 
occasioned by the same oonsiderations. We cannot 
dismiss this point without expressing a most earnest 
hope, that if the South should, by commissioners or 
otherwise, apply to the next General Conference for 
some new provision respecting its proportionate share 
of the church funds, that body will avail itself of the 
opportunity to propose a modification of the obnoxious 
features in the Plan of Separation, which defeated 
the money article. We are most anxiously desirous of 
this, for two reasons, which, though we but name 
them here, might be expanded into columns of weighty 
arguments :—First, That the precedent of providing 
for the division of the church, which the plan sets, 
and which the General Conference on former occa- 
sions so scrupulously avoided, may be counteracted ; 
and secondly, That the use which the enemies of our 
system can make of this act of the General Confer- 
ence, may be prevented. By the next session of that 
body, the fervor of the controversy will have sub- 
sided, and the determination of local questions between 
minorities and majorities can be e1fely entrusted to the 
@iscretion of the parties concerned. 

The second class, entertaining mostly the above 
views, goa step farther. While most of them agree 
with the first class in opposing all legislative sanction 
tothe Southern secession, they have disagreed with 
its wish to have the South continue with us and con- 
test the question of slavery on tle constitutional plat. 
form; or perhaps we ought to say, that they have not 
believed it possible for the contest to proceed farther 
without a revolution from one party or the other, and 
have, therefore, rejoiced that the South has undertaken 
it, and have heartily wished its consummation.— 
Many of them differ from the first class, also, by sup- 
posing that the minorities in the South do not dissent 
from the mass on real anti-slavery principles; that 


The maxim of this | 


The whole signifi- | 


| 


so be it, and may God help the right; but if she will} 


| 
therefore, this party has not) 
u . ° 

meant ‘‘no secession,’ but simply no sanctioned di- | 





their continuance with us would be but an annoyance 
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tous and themselves, and that therefore a thorough 
secéssion would be desirable, and should be encour- 
aged ; though if any choose not to go, they should be 
protected by the church, but at the same time dis- 
tinctly understand that its constitutional action on 
slavery must go on. This class includes many of 
our earliest and most decided abolitionsts. 

According to our best judgment, we venture to say 
that these two classes comprehend generally the 
Methodists of New England. The former, we think, 
includes the mass; the latter comprises, however, 
some of our best and strongest men; but the differ- 
ence between them is not considered sufficiently im- 


portant to be worthy of controversy. We may not 


have given a perfect description of either, but it is suf- 


ficiently correct for the purposes of this article. 

We repeat, that generally the Methodists of New 
England are in these classes, and that their positions 
are so practically similar that though they stand in 
two ranks, they are in the same column. Their move- 
ments on the question would be uniform. And yet 
are sure that the whole Methodist communi 
New England has been taught a di 
portions of the press. The idea has, 
held forth that a third class existed % 
that it comprehended the mass of the 
to which the above mentioned wer 





class 
and still 
dwindling exceptions, one which, though it could not 


tion of the last General Conference, yet wished to 
conciliate all who were willing to be conciliated in the 
South, without reference to their views on slavery, by 
an abandonment of all further anti-slavery efforts, for 
the sake merely 











stance, that we. 
position of the ¢ 
test, keeping the Bp 
then was, and keeping the ru 
dead letter, as a were ; 


and on the other, 


Aorseturn to precisely the 
e anti-slavery con- 


on slavery, though a 
— 

this on the one hand, 

anti-slavery action will cease, it 


was not only in some points but in all points an ultral | 


affair, and has “blown over!’’ We have entirely 
misapprehended the statem@Ats of some of our official 
papers, if this is not the substance of their late repre- 
sentations, and we do believe the interests of both sec- 
tions of the church require an undisguised reference to 
them. 


We deliberately, and, so far as we can judge, 


in the name of New England generally, if not 
universally, pronounce these representations errone- 
ous There is no such class among us. Individ- 


uals of such views there doubtless are, and most 


worthy ones, but they are not numerous enough 


to be called 
appreciable in the controversy. In any public move- 
ment of the church on the question, they would be lost 
sight of, amid the multitude. 


stood. 


Let us not be misunder- 
We do not deny that there is a class among us 
who have not been identified with the abolition agita- 
tion, or who have condemned its ultraisms; but they 
have. condemned only its ultraisms; they have still 
believed in the great movement of the age against 
slavery; they have believed that the church should 
share in this movement, yea, prudently lead in it, and 
we know not one such who would be willing that the 
dead letter of the Discipline, the indifferent position of 


the church twelve or fifteen years ago, should be all the | 


agency of our large and responsible body in this glori- 
ous movement. There may be many, but we know 
not one who would be willing to conciliate any portion 
of the South on such degenerate terms. 

Let us explain farther. We (that is, the first class 
above mentioned) have often expressed, as well as the 
papers referred to, the hope that churches would abide 
with us all over the South, and our territorial unity 


be thus maintained; but we have always done so on 
the expressed assumption that they should consist not | 


of those who desired merely the unity of the church, but 
first, of those who were opposed to slavery, and especially 
to a pro-slarery church, and second, those who were 


willing to abide by the constitutional course of majori- | 


ities in the General Conference oa the subject, and thus 
let the sentiments of the age huve their fair course. But 


the papers referred to propose no such conditions. 


Their object seems to be to break up the Southern | 


movement, to detach portions from it wherever it is 


possible, by the assurance that abolitionism is dead, | 


and they shall no more have trouble respecting slavery. 
This is the difference between us, and it is as great as | 
the difference between life and death, between aboli- 
tionism and the old indifferentism under which slavery | 


grew and coiled itself around church and state, until it 
has nearly crushed both in its anaconda embrace. 
Brethren of the South, New England wishes | 
churches among you to remain with the general body, | 
but only on the two conditions above mentioned. She | 
has no ecclesiastical strategy by which she would in- | 
veigle you. 
wards you. Inthe discharge of it she has fallen into 
many errors and painful sufferings, the invariable at- 
tendants of every great movement. She is amending 
her faults, but her principles remain firm as her hills. 
Though you cannot abide thei, yet she cannot aban- 
don them. If you cannot concede to them so far as 
the two conditions above named require, she firmly be- 
lieves it best for you to be united among yourselves. 
In this hour of disaster, when the oldest ties of our 


brotherhood are breaking, she wishes you to bear away | 


with you the conviction of her conscientious honesty, 
Whatever you may think of her errors. 
nothing 


e? 


whatever reservations others may make in 
her naine. She has no sympathy with efforts to pro- 
produce disaffection among yourselves, merely to grat- 
ify resentments or defeat 


your organization, and 


scatter you to the winds. If there are any among you 
who will remain with us for the sake of the slave as 
vellas the unity of the church, she will bless God 
and shake hands with them across all the seathed plan- 
tations between us. But if not, there are no terms 
of treaty. Your connection with us will only con- 
tinue our agitations, while it will embarrass the local 
We believe, if New 


England could speak with one voice, she would tell 


organization of your brethren. 


you frankly that these are her sentiments. 

I]. And yet we may be misunderstood, unless the 
reader bears in mind the two conditions italicised 
above. Our meaning dependsentirely upon these, and 
the future course of New England would be essentially 
controlled by them ‘his brings us to the second in- 
quiry. If sections of the South should remain with us 
on the first condition, viz., that they are opposed to sia- 
very and especially to a pro-sitmery church, we believe 
they would have no reason to fear inconvenience from 
any imprudence among us. In this position, we recog- 
nize our brethren on the line, especially the Baltimore 
Conference. We have spoken heretofore too heartily 
of these brethren, to need here any expression of good 
their noble 
course more than the leading abolitionists of New 
England. 
hastening to its end all through that region, and 


will, and we know that none admire 
No man can doubt that slavery is fast 


from the stand taken by our Baltimore brethren, and 


the tendencies of the times, there is a general dis- | 


position among us to confide the future task of extin- 
Oar brethren there 
may rest assured that if they adhere to their late posi- 
tion, no measure, however small, will be attempted by 
us, if there is danger of its interfering with their own 
agency against slavery. We think it was in this 
sense that most if not all voted in the Providence 
Conference against any attempt to alter the section 
on slavery. We were taken by surprise with those 
resolutions, and believe they would have been modified 
had they been presented earlier. But the meaning 
of the affirmative voters was clear. They believed 
that the remnants of slavery among us can be best 
done away by the brethren locally concerned, and that 
it would best favor the cause of the slave to abstain 
from any measure, however otherwise desirable, which 
might embarrass them. When, however, the work is 
consummated, we hope to wipe out every trace of that 
section, and if need be, erect a barrier around the 
(church which can never again be scaled by slavery. 
But, in the second place, if churches in the South 
should remain with us onthe second condition, viz., to 


guishing it to their own hands. 















é | Advocate and Journal. 
admit the practicability of a retreat from the posi- | 


of peace and unity ;—that is, in sub- | 


lear of slavery, as it’ 


a class, and their force is too sinall to be | 


| constraint of the people. 


She has been summoned in the provi- | 
dence of God, as she believes, to a terrible duty to- 


She reserves 
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stand on the open platform of the constitution, and abide 
the action of majorities, as in ail other deliberative bodies, 
then we hold ourselves bound to recognize them, 
notwithstanding the Plan of separation, and join issue 
with them on the question of slavery, as on any other 
question pertaining to our action. Doubtless the 
course of abolitionists would be much modified. The 
extravagant men have gone from us,—but the firm ones 
remain; the fervid excitement has passed,—but the 
fundamental principles are only the better settled. — | 
There would be a prudent consideration of the difficul- 
ties of our Southern brethren, —but the slave could not | 
be forgotten, and we would be content with nothing 
less than a befitting place among the Christian bodies 
| Which are praying and acting against this greatest so- 
cial enormity on our planet. 

If, in the third place, large pro-slavery fragments 
should be detached, by the efforts referred to, from the 
Southern movement, on the pledge that we have gone 





, ys agree perfectly with what we gave some | 
months since, in reply to inquiries in the Christian | 
That reply, which was quoted 

by the Advocate with warm approbation, and approved | 
by all New England, was in these words: 


“ We come directly to the poiut and give an answer, in 
which we believe ail the East will concur, viz., that while 
New England agrees with the assertion (in our preceding re- | 
marks on immedivie emancipation) that the nominal er legal | 
relation of slavery ray exist without sin, aud therefore it 
would be wrong to exclude members from the church for it 
under all circumstances—while she has no inten.ion, tacit or 
exoressed, of insisting on such a proposition, in our present 
circumstauces, deeming it both unjust and impolitic.—yet it) 
is her intention to abide by the constitution of the church as 
it now is, and to use her constitutional power for the ~ extir- 
pahon”’ of slavery, as prudence, the best interests of the 
, church, and the providence of God may demand; and we | 
| believe she would not listen a moment to any proposition re- 





} voce. her to restrict her present constitutional rights to | 
| discuss, to petition, or to legislate on the subject. She re- 
spects herself and the constitution of the church too much 
to give anv pledge whatever. excent to abide by that consti- 
| tution prudently and in the fear of God.” : 


Thus much for the present position of New Eng- 
land and her probable course in the future. We 
| believe the faithful brethren of Baltiinore, and all 
similar Methodists in the connection, ean join hands, 
with New England here, and thus secure peace for the 
| future. The 
South has gone ; let it go with our prayers; let us not | 
All 


who now remain can harmonize by a little prudence, } 


Peace, peace, is what we now want. 


, attempt to distract it further by wrong showings. 


Let us 
then proclaim the controversy at an end, and turn to our 
work of spreading holiness over the land. Would 
that our papers could now drop it, as advised by Dr. 
Olm last week, and devote their coluinns henceforth ! 


and without the sacrifice of a single principle. 


to the great interests of Education, Missions, Sabbath 
Schools, and undefiled religion. This, at least, shall 
, be our own course, as it has been for months past. 
| And yet, by peace we do not mean comproniise. 
We hold that the field of the Methodist Episcopal 
;church is yet unrestricted; that if Providence opens 
| the way by presenting prudent occasions, she is again | 
to take up her line of march Southward, and all other- | 
wards, the world over. Above all, by having peace, , 
we do not mean that she is to abandon her anti-slavery 
principles. both. Doubtless, as the 
necessity of effort ceases in the ‘church, agitation will 
cease ; 


She can have 
but this will no more indicate a declension , 
of principles than the return of a victorious army to 
| the arts of peace would indicate its defeat. Its ener- | 
| gy, though in repose, has but gained strength by the 
jtriumph which supersedes farther effort. 

In God's name, let us not cease to abhor American sla- 
very. 


Before we quit this sul ject, we must be permitted | 
to utter a word from the depth of our heart respecting | 
it. Weare writing these lines on a memorable day, 

|the First of August. While we trace this para- 

| graph, the morning sun is rising amidst the ringing 

(of bells, shouts and tears of joy, on the emancipated ‘ 

West Indian Isles. Blessed be God for this day — a 

day when &)0,000 people began the career of free- 

men, and, still better, when the people of England, 
with a national debt which no centuries can liquidate, | 
and with hundreds of thousands among them pale with 

{the want of bread, nevertheless put upon the altar of | 

humanity an offering of a hundred millions, to redeem 

the freedom of their African brethren—the people, we 
say, for though done by their government, it was by the 


Whatever may be said, and 


| said justly, of the foreign usurpation and domestic 


wretchedness of England, no man who has a heart | 
within him can withhold his admiration from this act | 


| of her people—the nobler, because of the intolerable | 


sufferings under which they achieved it. Would that 
we were disposed to approximate it! 
In God's name, we repeat, never let us so far forget | 


our humanity, not to say our religion, as to decline into! 


indifference about American slavery. We have spoken | 
hard things of it in this article, but none too hard. | 
We have seen it asit is, andevery Methodist who reads 


these lines in the South, (and some will read them,) ! 


will say in his heart itis the truth, when we assert that | 


its enormities have not and searcely can be exaggerated. 
Itis replete with physica], moral, social, political, and all | 


| other evil. 


It holds three millions of human beings in 
It sells them like cattle at the 
auctioneer’s stand, and drives them to and fro in the 


a state of chattelship. 


land by a stupendous trade. It attempts to extinguish | 
| their intellects by laws prohibiting them to learn to 


read. {t rends their tenderest relations, separating, at | 


its caprice, and for ever, husbands and wives, parents | 


and children. I[t violates the protections of temale vir- | 


| tue, and spreads licentiousness over its whole territory ; | 


(no candid man in the South can deny it.*) It has con- | 


lyerted States proverbial tor ‘chivalry’ into mere | 


It has 


| blighted the soil of the former garden spots of the land. 
| It has corrupted the youth of the South, by indolent | 


| breeding estates to supply ‘the market.’'t 


| and imperious habits, leading them to false sentiments ve 
| honor, the habitual carrying of deadly weapons, and a} 
| contempt for the noble dignity of labor. It has blasted | 
| the spirit of enterprise, sothat while one section of the | 

Union is outstripping all precedents of history, the | 
| other is sinking with decrepitude. It forbids all common 


| 
| school education, (the stamina of States,) by the extent | 


It is; 


| of plantations, and wide separation of the people 
lever and anon involving the free laborof the Norti 
| 


| predominance of power based on property in human | 


| 
in losses and bankruptcy, by the failure of its support- | 
ers to meet their obligations. It has created an odious | 
(bones and sinews.{ It has violated the constitution, 
| by refusing a hearing to the petitions of Northern citi- 
zens, in their own legislative hall at Washington. Ithas 
defied the laws and powers of the general government 
| by a surveillance over the Post Office, opening letters, 
and dictating to the agents of the government what shall 
and what shall not be carried by them. It has usurped 
nearly all the offices of our Navy, Army, and Diplo- 


macy. It has seized men recognized among us as our 








* in the Report of the Synod of Georgia, December, 1833, 
| it is stated as follows:—** Such is the universality and great- 
) ness of the vice of lewduess, that to those who are acquainted 
with slave countries, not a word need be said. Oua subject like 
this, we suffer not ourselves to speak. All the consequences of 
this vice are to be seen.” In the circular of the “ Kentucky 
Unien for the moral and religious improvement of the colored 
race,’ (a society formed of some of the most distinguished geu- 

tlemen, both of the clergy and Jaity, at Lexington, Ky ,) to 
| the ministers of the gospel in the State, they say: ~ ‘To the 

female character among the black population, we cannot al- 
jude but with feelings of the bitterest shame. A similar con- 
dition of moral pollution, is to be found only without the pale 
of Christendom.” 

+ The “ Virginia Times,” (Wheeling, Virginia,) estimates, 
in 1836, the number of slaves exported fur sale from that 
State alone, “during the twelve months preceding,” at for- 
ty thousand, the aggregate value of whom is computed at 
twenty-four millions of dollars. Ailowing for Virginia one 
half of the whole exportation during the period in question, 
and we have the appalling sum total of eighly thousand slaves 
exported in a single year from the breeding States. ‘The 
Natchez (Mississippi) Courier says. that the States of Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alibama, and Arkansas, imported two hun 
dred and fifty thousand slaves from the more Northern States 
in the year 1836. 

+ 10,000 inhabitants of Carolina have equal weight in the 
government with 40.000 inhabitants of Massachusetts, pro- 
vided they are rich enough to hold 50,000 slaves ,; and ace ord- 
ingly a slavebulding community have additional political puw- 
er for every Slave held among them, thus tempting them to 
continue to uphold the system. 
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fellow citizens, and peacefully oceupied on board our 


ships in its harbors, and imprisoned them in its dun- | 


geons, against the express provision of the constitu- 
tion, and the decision of its own courts in former 
eases, and such men are now clogged with fetters, 
sweeping the streets of its cities. It has incarcerated 
some of our noblest young men and women for doing 
what the Levitical law demanded towards the escaping 
captive, and what, if done on the coast of Barbary, 
would be commended by all good men as heroically 


virtuous. It has corrupted the church to its infamous | 


principles, and is wrecking the great religious bodies 
of the land. Strong only in iniquity and braggardism, 
it has nevertheless made the once strong spirit of the 
North bow with mean obsequiousness before it, and 
our Senators and Representatives cower at its impo- 
tent threats, till a few brave spirits, branded as fanat- 
ics, and some of thein at last made such by their 
terrible trials, arose and recalled us to our ancient 
honor. It has destroyed our national self-respect, 
made as blush for our pretensions to liberty, and ren- 
dered usa “hissing anda by-word "’ among the nations. 
We deliberately say there is no parallel to it among 
the civilized or semi-civilized communities of the 
earth. If it were to be ascertained that the govern- 
ment of China held, from spleen or interest, one of its 
great provinces, with a population of three millions, 
in precisely the condition of our slaves, violating their 
domestic relations, disposing of them as chattels, de- 


priving them of the gains of their toil, prohibiting all | 


intellectual development, and, in fine, converting 
them and their children, by inexorable processes, into 
a hopeless exception to all the laws of development 
and progress which God has stamped on the desti- 
nies of the human race,—the discovery of such an 
would the Any effort 
from any quarter to break it up would be considered 
right—the sentiments of mankind would compel their 
governments to interfere with it in their negotiations 


anomaly astound world. 


—theologians would point to it as proof of the neces- 
sity of divine revelation—Christians would attempt to 
invade it with Missionaries and Bibles—the friends of 
liberty would furnish it with arms as they did Greece 
and Poland for a revolution—to help men to escape 
from it would be considered a holy service, and the 
shout of insurrection coming from it would be re- 
sponded to by the voice of the civilized world. Amer- 
ican Christians, look not to China for it—there is none 
such there; it is under the banners and amidst the 
temples of your own land! 

Let it not be said, that it is a matter of necessity ; 
God never allowed such a dire necessity to enter this 


world. Say not that there are many Christians there 


who relieve these abuses; they are but exceptions to | 


the great whole, and scarcely appreciable amidst the | 


evil. 
about the evil, and good men have long since grown 
weary of it. Slavery, as a great whole, is such as we 
have described it. It knows no initigations, wishes no 
limitations, but is stretching out its grasp At this mo- 
ment at all Central America. 

God forbid, then, we repeat, that our interest for 
the slave should abate. Let us work harder than ever 
for him, but betcer than ever also. Let us remember 


that we are Christians; that forbearance and harmony 


among ourselves—that kind, though truthful words, , 


and untiring patience, should characterize us—that as 
Christians we can only look to the force of moral means 


—not to the political stratagems--the insurrectionary or | 


revolutionary plots, which are the usual instruments of 
worldly reformers. 

Let especially those among us who have shunned 
the cause because of the aberraticns of its leaders, | 


avail themselves of these better times to do their duty | 


towards it. It has indeed had serious faults—-its advo- | 


cates do not deny the fact. But was there ever, or 


can there ever be, a great movement, tearing up the , 
profoundest evils of society, without temporary perils? | 


The Christian religion won its way through untold 
strifes and fanaticisms—the Reformation was attended 
with popular outbreaks, which spread fire and blood 
over its territory—the great revival under Wesley was 


marred through its whole infancy with sad aberrations , 


and tumults. 
Providence, or hope of the world, who is frightened 
by these things? The discerning mind looks at them 
as the philosopher on the sea shore sees the waters 


dashing against the strand. Every wave that reaches 


for the shore fails and rolls back again; yet he knows, | “ey ; 
| propriation of his mercies—we cannot come together | 


that as surely as the laws of nature, the tide is gradu- 
ally rising—that the ever retreating wave will, sooner 


or later, dash at his feet, and the growing waters cover | July, 1776, saw us proclaiming liberty to all mankind 


all the coast, and bear fleets securely over the buried | 


rocks, upon which they at first seemed to break in 


vain. So will it be with this movement, as surely as | 


‘re are moral laws over the world. Let uses vecial- | : Pee rare 
egendanadanes i | —the American Eagle wear mourning—let Christians | 


ly put away the petty sophistry that this great move- 
ment has only retarded emancipation, that the Provi- 
dence of God will leave it to be not only a failure, but 
acurse. We have heretofore examined this point in 
reference to Virginia, and showed that all the plans 


against slavery before abolitionism arose, were based 


on economical views—views which could never affect 


it inaterially throughout the great region of the South 
and South-West, where, stimulated by interest, it is 
now spreading out wider than ever. There was neces- 
sity for a moral basis for the movement; abolitionism 
has furnished it, and now the reformers of Kentucky 
and Western Virginia, every day increasing, acknowl- 
edge their obligations toit. It seems to fis that a point 
has been reached where all sober minded men can cease 
to criticise the faults of the cause, and unite to carry 
While we keep 
peace in the church for the better success of the object, 


it on and keep it right. Let us do so. 
let us use all appropriate means elsewhere for its ac- 
complishment. 


Inrerestine Sratistics.—The Christian Citizen 
gives the following as some of the munificent appro- 
priations of Christian charity in this country during 
the present year. 


Say not these things; it is but the ‘small talk” | 


How can a man have any confidence in | 





DISCLOSURES. 


| Some time since the Olive Branch inade the follow- 
ing embarrassing assertions respecting Mr. Scott: 


“(. Scot*, one of che tivo founders of the Wesley- 
an sect, although his course has been so different 
since, stated before his secession, repeatedly, in our 
' office, that the Methodist Protestant Discipline was 
| sufficiently anti-slavery for him, and gave the church 
| power to do al! for the negroes which was possible to 
be done. He also said he could for himself cheerfully 
jtake their Discipline in his hand, and organize 
churches under it; but he thought many in the Meth- 
| odist Episcopal Church thought differently, and he 
could get a much larger number to leave the church, 
| by setting up a new church, and using the slave ques- 
\tion. Besides, judging from his own experience, and 
what he had heard, the Episcopal Methodist ministers 
/had succeeded in getting up a very strong prejudice 
}against Methodist Protestants, which he thought they 
| could not raise against him and his party. Taerefore, 
he thought it best to attempt the organization of a new 
sect of Methodists. We may not have given Br. 
Scott’s exact words in every case, but we are sure we 
give his sentiments, and in no way stronger than-ex- 
pressed by his language, and we doubt not, very near- 
ly his own words. ‘The above sentiments were re- 
peatedly expressed by Br. S., not only to the senior 
editor of this paper, but to witness or witnesses who 
can testify that we do Br. Scott no injustice.” 


Mr. Scott has felt profoundly the bad light reflected 
upon him by these disclosures, fur they show not only 
that he was in leazue with our old opponents before 
his secession, but that his pretended reason for se- 
cession—slavery—was not sincere. He therefore | 
denies them stoutly, but his old friend Norris as stout- | 
ly reaffirms them, with the additional disclosure, that 
Mr. Scott, while yet in our connection, wrote “ ar‘i- 
;cles” against the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
| that drivelling sheet, while yet in the communion of 
| the brethren whoin he attacked. We quote from the 

Olive Branch: 








REV. O. SCOTT. 
“'This gentleman, it will be seen, has an article in 
our paper this week in response, as far as himself is 
| concerned, to our article last week, in which his name 
'was used. We can only say, that Br. Lovell and my- 
|self have endeavored to refresh our memories, and 





| still feel sure that we have reported Br. Scott substan- 
jtially correct. The repetition of the exp-ession of | 
|sentiments might have been at one meeting, in a 
'lengthened conversation at our office before Br. S.’s 
|secession. After secession, similar sentiments were 
| expressed by Br. Scott; also Br. S.’s private letters | 
|to the editor of this paper, at different times before | 
his secession, expressed encouragement that Protes- | 
j tants might expect help from a certsin source, partic- 
‘ularly in answer to the question where ministers might 
be obtained to supply certain pulpits. At Br. Scott’s 
/request, most of his letters were burned after we bad 
used thei, pirticularly manuscript for our paper. 
| We, however, kept two or three notes, in which Mr. | 
S. referred to his own writings for our paper, for our | 
own safety. ‘'hose papers are still locked up, and | 
probably will never see the light during my life. | 
| Those articles referred to Methodist Episcopal affairs 
mainly, But though implied secrecy was supposed on 
Br. Scott’s conversations, none was asked or pledged. 
| We agree that nothing but strong causes should ever | 
;make such conversations public. We think such | 
cause exists in the wanton and unrighteous attacks of | 
Luther Lee, for it is impossible but that the leaders of | 
‘the sect are involved in his course, though, perhaps, | 
against their wish. We close by a quotation from the | 
Protestant.” 


| 


| 
| 


We give the above as a matter of news which will 
explain perhaps certain miserable articles that ap-. 
| peared in that paper some few years since, subscribed 
“an old Methodist Preacher,” and which many could | 
account for only by supposing them forged. Alas for | 


the trustworthiness of men! | 





FOURTH OF JULY | 


| Cassius M.Clay writes against slavery with lines of | 


fire. As a specimen of his style we give the follow-! 
ing fragment :— 


Some of the Southern people seem to wonder that | 
‘this once glorious day has begun to be neglected by | 
| our people— in many places “ not celebrated at all.” | 
| Why should it be otherwise ? are we not, in the face | 
|of men, living a lie—shall we be so silly, as yearly to | 
| proclaim our own abandonment? We cannot lift up: 
‘our hearts to God, in holy aspirations of gratitude and | 
expectancy, because we have been partial in the ap- 


/and exchange joyous congratulations, because selfish- 
ness is solitary in its manifestations, The Fourth of) 


—the Fourth of July, 1845, will look down upon the! 
American people as the sole propagandists of slavery 
among men. Henceforth, till the rights of men be 
vindicated, let the fife be mute—the drum be muffled” 


| pray that our holy religion be restored to its life-giv- | 
}ing purity—our statesmen re-baptize themselves in 
‘the exalted spirit of the patriotism of Washington, | 
| Adams and Jefferson—let the people mourn their | 
apostacy—let the Fourth of July be a day of fasting | 
and prayer, that the North be lustrated of its great | 
, and self-destroying sin. 


Visir ro tuk King or Prrsia.—We learn from | 
the N. Y. Telegraph, that Rev. Messrs. Perkins and | 
| Stocking, of the Nestorian Mission, have recently | 
| made a journey to Teheren, and were favored with an | 
j interview with the King of Persia. The Russian am- 
; bassador has befriended them, and secured for them. 
| this interview with the king. They were received into | 
a large, rich room, yet plainly furnished, and conversed | 
with the king in a standing attitude. 


His Majesty 
appeared to be well informed as to the geography of | 
the United States, and asked many questions in re- | 


gard to the nature of our government, the extent of | 
ous army, the population of our country, the situation 
of the city of Washington, and if it derived its name | 
from the Father of our country. He seemed inter- | 
ested in the Texas question, and other subjects. ‘This | 
visit of the missionaries to the capitol, and to the King | 








American Bible Society, £166,651 | of Persia, has enabled them to clear the mission froin | 
Fortifications, 800,000 | the charges made against it by the Jesuits, of med-| 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 82,692 | dling with state affairs, and to dissipate the storm which | 
Repairs on Forts Schuyler and Adams, 10,000 | has Jong been gathering over the Nestorian mission, | 
Foreign Evangelical Society, 18,744 and threatening its destruction, 
Twelve Army Captains, 26,208 | | 
American Home Missionary Societ 121,946 
é A capa y yy Me | Tue Porr’s Excyetica. Lertrer.—In the late | 
Sixty Navy Captains, 250,000 | : a 
Ae . a‘ . a yaa, | encyclical letter of his Holness, the adlrevents of the | 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 246,666 | >” : | 
: a ag 2 | Pope were warned against reading the History of the | 
Building and sailing one Frigate, 610,000 | Ref ti a by Merle D’Aut One| 
2 “sf : ‘ oa eformation, written by Merle Aubigue, ne | 
To five nundred Ministers of the Gospel, 250,000 | sti ‘ tH , : et ‘ee 1 
‘ "Sr - consequence o ls notice oO ne Work above nainéd | 
To sixty Ministers of War in the Navy, 250,000 | . 1 f ; Tt ar a sat 
ae, : cis ’ | is, that a translation is being made into [tulian for the | 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 82,296 | cia : ; . ae 
~ Retene s | purpose of enlightening the inhabitants of the Italian 
Support of the Military Academy, 133,049.) ‘ ; | 
: Gis States upon a subject so deeply interesting to every | 
-— Recapitulation. ; | Christian mind. 
To the Mission of Gunpowder, includ- | ane 
ing all the War expenses for the | , : 
. P an, | Rev. Dr. Scoresby, Vicar of Bradford, and formerly 
present year, 13,534,604 | ; : AN 
ile {of Liverpool, has published a valuable and interesting 
To the Mission of the Gospel among Sos ; 
3 : | little work under the title of “ American Factories and 
the Heathen, and the destitute at Deca 5 : ; 
»~- | their Female Operatives ; with an appeal on behalf of 
home, 871,335 ia ‘ ; ? 
: } |the British factory population, and suggestions for im- 
The interest of the sum appropriated to War Ex-| provement of their condition.” ‘The object of it is to 
s re: 5 per cent, is $812,076 
penses the present year, at 5 per cent, is $312,076 


which our Christian readers will see, falls somewhat 
short of the sum appropriated to the cause of Christian 
Missions. 





Sate or a Cotrece.—We seé that a college has 
been sold in Louisiana, and for what cause is not 
stated. Louisiana College, at Jackson, wa’ sold on 
the 5th instant, for ten thousand dollars, the minimum 
price fixed by the Legislature. It was purchnsed by 
the Methodists, who intend, as we ‘earn from the Fe- 
liciana Whig, to remove the Centenary College, now 
established in Mississippi, to Jackson. 





Cutxa.—Letters from Dr. Bridgeman have been re- 
ceived to Jan. 20th. The N. Y. Telegraph says, that 
such is the favorable state of things at this mission, 
that it is Dr. B.’s opinion, that in a few years access 
will be given to the missionary throughout the whole 


bring before the female population of the manufactur- | 
ing districts a knowledge of the high moral characters | 
and of the intelligence of the young females employed | 
in the manufactories at Lowell, and to form a society 
for the improvement of the same class in that country. 





Tue Jesvirs.—lIt is stated ina Paris journal that 
the society of Jesuits is, at the present moment, more 
flourishing than at any former period ; and that their 
number throughout Europe, and especially in France, 
has increased within the last year to an extraurdinary 
extent. From a census taken in March last, there 
were upwarda of a thousand more Jesuits in France 
than at the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Eugene Sue’s writings have exceedingly exas- 
perated this class of the people. 





About 1000 ladies in Portsmouth, N. H., have pe- 





Chinese empire. 


titioned the 51 rumsellers there to abandon the traffiic. 
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EASTHAM CAMP-MEETyy, 

. S si 

The boat for ‘this Camp-ineeting, whi 
nounced to leave on Thursday evening vi ; 


48 ap, 
ull the following (Fripsy) MORNING 


i not jy 
At halfnasg 
einsitaeceatrei 


MINUTES OF N. E. CONFER, 


The 


Nop 


Minutes of the last Session of th 
e 


land Conference are published in oe _ En:. 
large octavo pages, and may be ebtniond or of | 
Peirce & Co., No. 1 Cornhill, or of p i Wai: 
Corohill. Price 50 cents per dozen, > } 
hundred. rT Sy 


BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
Br. Stevens,—I perceive by the report of « p 

for the American Bible Society,” that O14 “t ve 
Ms., gets no credit. I wish to say ae 
proper time for it, we had a good Paes 
of the Bible Cause, and a good colle 
lars, which was paid over to the Ao 
signed. So let it be published. : 


’ Sir, that at 
In be he? 
ction of ten 4 


ent by the uné., 


Affectionately Yours, 


Lowell, July 31. J. 3. Spris 
* MERINGER. 





East Greenwich Acapemy.—The letter in , 
last Herald from Br. Cone about this thea ts the 
private, but got mixed with our papers, ‘ 
printed without our knowledge till many COMES wom 
“off.” We altered afterwards a few linen. es 


and We 


YUL Coy 
not delay the press long enough to replace the wip, 
article. 

Acapemy av NortTuFietp.—Our bri thren in \ 
Nin \ew 


Hampshire will perceive from the not 
and Ladd, that this new Se:ninary com NENCeS 9: 
tions on Wednesday, Sept. 3. We hope it wi] 
vigorous!y, and in order to do this its friends mo. 
gin to act for it all throuzh the conference, ‘yi 
about it, brethren, in your charges, hunt out se ne 
and despatch them on in time, and, above all, nt * 
it, that the great Head of the Church will make x 
fountain of intelligence and moral influence + +, 
community. 


ice of Bre. ¢ 
rs. Cass 


Qh vps 


> 


Maine Conrerence ann Tur Untvensiry.—)s, 
President of the University has expressed ey) 
cally the encouragement he received from his \jsr: 
the Maine brethren, and the manner in which thes 
have redeemed their pledge to the University, Th 
preachers subscribed last year to pay the interest 
$5,000 for five years, or till the principal s 
raised, They paid the $300 of interest wit! 
possible spirit, and re-resolved their pledge fy 
raising of the $5,000. 


1 tiie Dest 





Pamputers.—We have received 
on Slavery in the United States, addressed to This 
Clarkson, Esq., by J. U. Hammond of 8, Carolina” 
“General view of Colportage as conducted by ti 
American Tract Society in the U. States.” * Ho 
Mr. Jay’s Address before the Am. Peace Society.” 


hl ’ 
we ) 
Three Letters 





Cazenovia Seminary.—We have received te 
Annual Catalogue for 1844-5. It seerns to be in fre 
prosperity. The number of students frow Jan.. Is 
to Jan., 1845 was 323. The faculty are Rev. Henry 
Bannister, A. M., Principal, and Professor of Mora 
Science; Rev. Edward Bannister, A. M., Professore! 
Experimental Science; Rev. Horatia R. Clarke, Pr 
fessor of Natural Science; Alonzo B. Cantield, A. M 
Professor of Mathematics, and Principa! of ‘l'eacher's 
Department; Oran Faville, A. B., Professor of Ap- 
cient Languages; Mr. Joseph A. Badger, Teacher of 
the Normal Department; Miss Mania M. Peck, Pre- 
ceptress, Teacher of Drawing and Modern Lav. 
guages; Mrs. Sophia B. Groff, Teacher of Music. 





Our New Hampsuire readers will please not pass 


over the article respecting their Acadeiny on the ou! 
side this week. We have now an Academy in eaci 
conference in New England. Let us be firm in was 
taining it, and admit ne more; one for each con/cren 
should be our fixed maxim. 





Brother Nast and his family have arrived in thse’) 
in excellent health. May their lives be long spare!" 


labor in the Lord’s vineyard.—W. Ch. Adv. 


About two hundred Methodists in St. Louis ie 
determined to continue in the Methodist Episeom 


Church. 


Dr. Peck’s Reply to Dr. Bascom’s painpliet 
It is entitled * Slavery and the [piscopwey - 
a novel title for a publication at the Book Rooms-* 


press. 


index of the times, 


More Dirricutties.—The Cross and Journ 


ite ses 


Columbus, Ohio, says: “The General 
the Old School Presbyterian Church, at their 
sion in Cincinnati, took such action on the sulye" 


slavery as is very unsatisfactory to many “0 


churches in the northern states, ‘There is very" 
hope of their escaping the fate of other den 
on this subject. 

(> Next Sabbath is the time for the Bible! 
tion within the New England Conference. 
get it. 

Junius, Jr., next week. 


: { 
Memorrs ann Writines or Mrs. Hayyan \. 


ARD, by Rev. E. Otheman.—This is a delightful : 
Though the life of Mrs. Pickard was brie! 2°¢ © 


te 
t ¢ 


eventful, yet her character was rich in the re" 
cellences, The volume is chietly a pertrel 
character——a picture exqusitely beautiful of He 
of domestic life and a consecrated heart. 
man has performed ably his task. Not © 


Pf. 


Don't for 


Pick 


t ol ue 
traits 


Mr, Ute 


eo 


eal 
‘ 


charms of the book are the chaste beauty °° 
and the evident eongeuiality of the authors 11" 
his subject. The numerous friends of Mrs. pret 


. ; r:Iheaham, Wi 
especially her former pupils at Wilbrahem, S' 
ne sy Gee 


wi 


glad to have this beautiful memorial of « 
. 2 ftp Place. 
them. Boston; E. Thompson, 6 .Nor/o!! Prac 


no? 


Harper's Bisie.—No. 34 has appeared—4 yet 
than usually interesting number. There wee - 
gems of engraving in it. Mite, Peirce 
Boston. 


Fiera Anxcat Report of the S. 5. — i 
Methodist Episcopal! Church.—Vhis -onciginte | 
the catalogues of our 8. School publicet “8 ai 
tracts, has been issued by the Book one ; 
neat pamphlet. We hope it will be Pree edapttl 
among our people,and read attentively. [t 18 

to do great good. 


ED : he Dai! 

Liserat Bequests.— We learn, 84/8 a 

Advertiser, that the Hon. Daniel Waldo, " «will " 

ter, who died suddenly last week, left by all of 

the McLean Asylum the munificent a “spit! 

$40,000, and to the Massachusetts Gener ; 00: 
$10,000 ; to the American Board o . 


f Missions ‘ 


" to the Amerie” 

to the Colonization Society 10,000 ; to a eiond 
: : " : Seainan = 
Education Society $6,000; to the > g,ciet! 


. 


Society $6,000; to the Prison Disciplin® 


26,000. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE s 
NARY AT NORTHFIELD, N. 1 


With much satisfiction the Trustees anno 
3 oe & ¢ ' aSe- 4 ’ a 





. 


Pp . | 
the ‘cnurei Siiotifa be sustainea. 4 asked hes 
took the Herald. She said, no: but slie lin 
lege of reading it, as her son was post-miaster 
minded her of the benefits to the worn out pr 
from the publication of the Herald. She 
moment—they have preached to ime. they 1 
suffer; T can give them a dollar a year sv lo 
take the paper—put my name dow mn May 
and do likewise, : 


A. Hot 
Bolton, July 12th, 1845. 
Br. Holway sends us fonr new subscriber 
other preaciiers are sending in their pledges. 
the new plan is already giving an inpulse too 


Cial ma'ters, 
—remember 
income, 


Brethren, put your hinds to it | 
that every delay is a loss 
Let us scatter the Herald al! over: 


Aa) 


THE HERALD. 
Br. Rand,—When I pledge 1 


vote in Conference or otherwise, t 


NVseiy, eth 


tO thane ala ¢ 
Procure subscribers for the Herald, L mean to : 
my word was worth something, To am just o 
ee and have plenty of work apart trom s 
subscribers for any of our periodicals, but L | 
voted a little time to your interests. As the 


send you six new subseribers, with the pay in. 


: R. M. tas 
Warren, July 7, 1845, ai 
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oe Virginia.—Froin the best ace 

© Feached us, the greater portion of the 1 

G) Methodist E f eh, i this 

resolved to conti 


Piscopal Church, in this quort 

nue within its pale. —W. Chi. 
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sn PPOSILION To Cuance.—We his 
nication trom W 

are Compe 

there h 


pal 


‘saard 
alnut Grove, Vire 
lled to lay over for next week. Th 
a resolved to reinain in the Methodist 
-hurch,—-I bid, 
A 
page, AMPAUET Against Divistoy,—Consist 
made’ Closely Printed, is issued in Sa. Lor 
Cttien extracts from the editorials and « 
dues a the Christia n Advocate and Journal! 
= Christian Advocate, Inthe : 
’ a i. 
Episcopal Chin two hundred members of the M 
-hurch, in St Louis, have wiven int 


"Minatiox - 
2 1s to ‘ , iitas, oe 
hurch, remain inthe Methodist EF 


Miia, 


History OF THE 


li a co Meruomsr Episcopan € 


Which i received from Rev. Dr. 
Write aie we week, Dr. Bangs is requ 
Which wil| deteit une in continuation of his 

© hove thi ‘ul Correctly the events of the la 
Perform this sone tried servant of the Chu 

athe wil] om “itional labor before he goes he! 
an imperious ence it without delay, Ther 
»Y the South — for this, as a history is in | 
Uality Neceas, rom which we cannot expect tha 
“Cessary for such an undertaking. 
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there are New 


2 two h York.—We see it sta 
ublic worshi undred and six churches and p! 
rotestant E en New York, of which thirty 
ethodist ee thirty Presbyterian, twe 
van Catholic, fen” twenty-two Baptist, sixt 
eight African fi een Dutch Reformed, eight 
our French ‘ ve Congregational, four Uni 
terian two i, tm Lutheran, three Reformed 
‘ Mtarian, two Welsh, one Method 
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DEATIL OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


Br. Stevens :—Although Lam far from believing | 
that the death of every child furnishes an occasion 
of sufficient importarce for the writing of an obi-! 
tuury notice, yet Tthink that rare instances of ju- 
veuile piety should be published, both as an en- 


couragement to parents in the moral and religious 
training of their children, and as au incitement to 
the young to give themselves to God in the days of 
their childhood and youth. With the hope of pro- 
moting these objects, aud by request, P send you 
the following facts, being in substance as furnished 
me by the afflicted mother. 

Betsey Fravces, daughter of Samuel and Re- 
Robins, died at East Falmouth, June 1, 


1815, aged 8 years. Her death was very peaceful. 


hecen 


She said she was going to heaven, warned and ex- 
horted the other children of the family to be good, 
antl prepare to meet ler there. When seeing her 
affectionate mother in tears, in expectation of ber 
speedy death, she said, * Don’t ery, mother, for I 
am going to heaven!” 
guage were peculiarly heavenly trom the moment 
when she was struck with death, “ Appeared lke 
a young convert.” Ou the night died 


she exclaimed with an eestacy like that of an ex- 


ler appearauce and Jan- 


betore she 
perienced Christian about to enter upon the feli- 
She 
her reason and talked sensibly till near the time she 
expired. The lady who with her the 
night previous to her death expressed much aston- 
ishment, mingled with delight, at the remarkably 
Christianlike appearance aud conversation of one 
Children and youth follow her example, 
Give yourselves to the Savior, that like her you may 


” 


cities of heaven, “ Glory! Glory! retained 


watched 


so youug. 


die, and with her participate in’ the joys of that 
heaven of which she had so clear an assurance, 
Faluouth, Mass., July 8, 1845. LL. Vincent. 


DEATH OF ANOTHER LITTLE GIRL. 


Our litte friend, Harrier Ann Movcrtoy, 
daughter of Luther and Harriet Moulton, died: in 
Milton, Mass, July 18, 1845, aged five years, two 
months, and fourteen days. This departed child 
Was more than usually lovely and intelligent. A 
short time previous to her death, she came once to 
our Sabbath School, intending to attend regularly 
But it was her first and Jast attendance. Declin- 
ing health would not allow her to go again. But 
at her first visit she fell in love with the school, 
and with ber teacher; for on her return home, she 
told her parents that “she loved her teacher, and 
meant to go to the Sunday School all the time.” 
Every body loved little Harriet, for she was a good 
child. She delighted to Lear her mother read the 
“Sabbath School Messenger” to her. A few days 
before she died, she anxiously inquired of her 
mother “how good people went to heaven,” and 
added that she “should like to go and live with 
the Savior.” 
fever, and ber sufferings were very severe. 


death came to her rescue, and she is now at rest. 


O, yes! the pure spirit of this sweet child has| 


gone to live for ever in heaven! 
parents meet her there! 


May her bereaved 


' 
My little reader, 1 hope you will be good, and 


pray to God to make you a Christian, that you, too, 
may go to heaven when you die. 
J. S. J. Gripey. 
Dorchester, July 28, 1845. 


Br. Levi Patmer, died in Greenville, June 
23d, 1845, aged 27 years. He was born in East 
Haddam,, Coun., A. D., 1818. Br. H. professed 
religion and joined the M. FE. Chureb in 1835. He 
has been class-leader and steward. His sickness 
was between five and six weeks duration, which, 


She was sick a week with the scarlet} 


But) 


though painful, be evidently endured as “ seeing | 


Him who is invisible.” 


Not only was he patient in| 


sickness, but bore sweet testimony to the power of| 


grace. 
bjq_ cascevonr oe idust soon depart. 


out any surprise, suid he had been praying, and re- 


peated these words: 


* Prover is appointed to convey 
‘Lhe blessings God designs to give ; 
Long as they live should Christians pray— 


‘They learn to pray when first they live. 


At his request his relations were then called, and 


lionstely, he spoke to his litle son thus:  Fredey, 
don’t swear ;—father never swore.” 
seemed o8 a “ministering angel” around bis 
couch, and his eloquent gaze into her countenance 
oft-times spoke unutterable words. 
S. G. Lonamore. 
Greenville, July 26, 1845. 








BE CAREFUL OF YOUR MINISTER’S 
REPUTATION, 


You can injure almost any man in the commu- 
nity, and incur less guilt, than you can in injuring 
him. There are all the reasons why you should 
not injure his reputation that there are why you 
should not injure that of any other, or of the best 
of men. Yet more, with the most of men, an in- 


He then, with- | 


Bro. Bidwell staid with him the first night, 


! 


} 


| 
| 
after addressing each of them faithfully and affec- | 


His dear partner | 


| 








jury, if not of the most serious character, will not 
affect their means of subsistence, while under it} 


your minister will wither away. Indirectly 
take from bim the necessaries of life, beggar, 
throw his family into distress. 

But there are other reasons why you should 
injure his reputation. 
property of the church. 


you) 
and | 


not} 
It is public property, the | 
You injure him, and many | 


if not all the families of the parish, as well as the | 


interests of religion at large. Every 
who attends on his ministry, suffers. His particu- 


lar friends are grieved, and perhaps some of them) 
are vexed, while suspicion is exeited in the minds of 


others, and the hostility of his enemies is strength- 
ened and increased. 
aud the afflicted are injured, because they cannot 


The desponding, the anxious, 


individual, | 


go to him for instruction with the contidence they | 


could, but for your aspersion on his character. 
You injure their souls. By your sin against hiin 


the anxious may drive off their serious thoughts, | 


entertain erroneous views of religion, rush into 
carelessness, and stumble over you into perdition, 
The church suffers. Its union may be disturbed, 


perhaps destroyed, its efficiency decreased, and its 


usefulness for a time put in jeopardy. 


Pecuniary | 


embarassment may arise, and the ehureh may be! 


be obliged to struggle as with a millstone fastened 
to its neck. The evils, which follow a careless, 
not to say a wilful use of ministerial character, are 
not to be told; they are immense, and disustrous 
in full proportion. By injuring your minister, you 
will ivjure yourself aud family. By it you will be- 
get within yourself'an indifference to the truth, to 
your soul, and the souls of your family, as well as 
the souls of others. Did you ever see an individu- 


al who felt deeply for his own soul, and for the | 


souls of others, that had a disposition to find much 
fault with a pious, godly minister? Never. Let 
your children hear you speak light of your minister, 


see you disposed to injure him, and you may pray | 


with them, and send them to meeting till doom’s 
day, but they will grow none the better, but rather 
worse, 

You may injure him by slandering bim. ‘The 
tongue deviseth mischief like a sharp razor, work- 
ing deceitfully. My soul, says David again, is 
among lions, and I lie even among them that are 
get on fire ; even the sons of men, whose teeth are 
spears, and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword, 


| 


He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth | 


evil to his neighbor, in whose eyes a vile person is 
contemned, shall abide in the tabernacle of tie 
Lord. How great then must be the sin of slander- 








ing, Or injuring in any way the character of your 
minister, or that of any other man! The slunderer | 
is culled an assassin at the miduight hour, the worm, 
that crawls on beauty’s cheek, the enemy, that | 
steals ov the slumbers of secret innocence, a cow- | 
ard in a cout of mail, that wages war against the 
brave and wise, 

And like the long lean lizart, that will mar 
‘The lion's sleep it wounds the nobler breast. | 
It may be done by insinuation, This, in some | 


respects, may be worse than open slander. — Its 


; eae | 
workings are noiseless, but sure, and astonishing. | 
Reader, if thou art addicted to this sin, 

Blush! ifef honest blood one drop remains 


To steal iis lonely way along thy veins ; 
Blush! to be branded with the lusinuator’s nume 


i Can they see us from shore?” 
‘answered us well as he could. 
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All hands, passengers as well as sailors, were | 
called together; and, two lines being made, one 
ou each side of the hold, buckets of water were | 
passed aud repassed ; they were filled trom the lake, | 
they flew along a line of ready hands, were dashed 
hissing on the burning mass, and thea passed on! 
to the other side to be refilled. For some tew 
minutes it seemed as if the flames were subdued. 

fu the meantime the women on board were clus- | 
tering round John Maynard, the only man uneu- 
ployed who was capable of answering their ques- 
tions, 


“How fir is it to land? © Tlow long 
shall we be getting in?” “Is it very deep?” 


The heluismian | 
There was no boat: 
it had been lett at Buffulo to be mended: they 


-thight be seven miles trom shore: they would prob- 


Itinay be done by withholding from him your 
support. When you do this, itis generally under- 
stood, that you care litle for his preaching and ta- 
bors. You may say what you will, you cannot con- 
vince your neighbors, or fanily, that you value his 
Your influ- 
You will profit little by bis | 
Let others follow your example, and 
he is gone, the church is destitute of preaching, 
perhaps of harmony, the Sabbath School diffinish- 
es, teachers are irregular, the children are wander- 


Jabors, or eare to have hint remain. 
ence is against hin. 


preaching, 


ing hither and thither on Lord’s day, the enemy 
comes in like a flood, saying, so would we have it. 
Evils are being entailed on your family over which 
you may mourn on your death-bed. See the curse 
you can easily entail upon all around you for years, | 
it will endure in eternity. Let Christians be careful 
of their minister's tifluence, and character ; even if 
he is not their tivorite, he may be the favorite of | 
others, and we should hear of a less number of re- 
movals of ministers, of a less number, who are in| 
great distress at ties, for their families, as well as 
for the church; we should see far greater prosperi- 
ty than now, more sinners turuing from their evil 
ways, Christians retreshed, growing in’ grace, 
Cod glorified, instead of wounded so often in the 
house of his friends. 


LITTLE STREAMS. 


Little streams, in light and shadow, 





Flowing through the pasture meadow ; 
Flowing by the green wayside ; 
Through the forest dim and wide ; 
Through the hamlet still and small! 
By the cottage ; by the hall ; i 
By the ruined abbey still ; j 
Turning, here and there, a mill ; | 
Bearing tribute to the river; | 
Little streams, | love you ever. | 
Summer music is there flowing ; 
~ Flowering plants in them are growing 5 | 
Happy life is in them all, : 
Creatures innocent and sinall ; 
Little birds come down to drink 
Fearless on their leafy brink ; 
Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with branches low, ! 
And between, the sunshine glancing, | 
In their little waves is dancing. | 
Little streams have flowers a many, | 
Beautiful and fair as any ; 
Willow-herb with cotton seed 5 
Arrow-head with eye of jet, | 
And the water-violet; j 
Where the flowering rush you mect, 
And the pluming meadow-sweet; | 
And in places deep and stilly, 


Marble-like, the water-lilly. 


Little streams, their voices cheery 

Sound forth welcomes to the weary, 

Flowing on from day to day, 

Without stint and without stay. 

Here, upen thei flowery bank, 

In the old times pilgrims drank 

Here, have seen, a8 now, pass by 

Kingtisher and dragon-fly ; 

Jhose bright things that have their dwelling 
Where the little strea..s are swelling. 


; , wn ~~ | 
Down, in.val lave MeV ding slowly ; 
Up in mountain-hollows wild, 
Fretting like a peevish child; 
Throuzh the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children ploy,— 
Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast, 
Always giving, weary never, 

Little streams, I love you ever! 


HELMSMAN OF LAKE ERIE. 

It was ona pleasant May morning that a steaim- 
vessel was riding at auchor, opposite the town of 
Buffalo, on lake Erie. You know I dare say, that 
Erie is one of those sea-lakes for which America is 
so famous; und, as you stand on its shore, and see 
the green waves dushing in one after another, you 
might well thiuk, that you were looking on the 
the great ocean itself. ‘The Jersey—for that was 
the name of the steamer——was dressed gaily out 
with many bright flags; the Blue Peter, the signal 
of immediate sailing, was at ber mainmast-head : 
porters were hurrying along the narrow quay that 
juts out into the lake; boatmen quarrelling with 
each other for passengers ; travellers hurrying back- 
wards and forward look for their luggage: 
friends shaking hands, and bidding each other fure- 
well; idiers lounging about, with their hands in 
their pockets ; car-drivers jangling for a larger fare ; 
and all the various kinds of bustle and confusion 
that attend the departure of a packet from a water- 
ing-place. 

But presently the anchor was heaved, the paddles 
began to turn, the sails were set, and, leaving a 
broad track of foam belind her the Jersey stood 
westward, and held on her course for the town of 
Erie. [t was a bright blue day ; and, as hour after 
hour weut by, some mingled in the busy conversa- 
tion of politics; some sat apart and calculated the 
gains of the shop or the counting house; some 
were wrapped up in the book with which they were 
enyayed ; and one or two, with whom time seemed 
to hang heavily, composed themselves to sleep. In 
short, one and all were like men who thought that, 
let danger come to them when it might, at least it 
would not be that day. 

It drew towards four in the afternoon, and the 


to 


steamer, Which had hitherto been keeping the mid-, 


dle of the lake, stood southwards; Erie, the place 
to which it was bound, lying on the southern side. 

ld) Jobu Maynard was at the wheel; a_ bluff, 
weather-beaten sailor, tanned by many a winter 
tempest. He had truly learnt to be content with 
his situation: none could ever say that they ever 
heard him repine at bis bard labor and scanty pay. 
He had, in the worst times, a cheerful word and a 


kind !ook forthose with whom he was thrown: | 


cast, often enough, iuto bad company, he tried, at 
least and generally succeeded, to say something for 
its good. He was kuown, from one end of lake 
Erie to the other, by the name of honest John May- 
nard 3; and the seeret of his hovesty to his neigh- 
bors, was lis love of God. 

The land was about ten miles off, when the cap- 
tain, coming up from his cabin, cried to a sailor: 
“ Dick Fletcher, what’s all that smoke I see coming 
out from the hold 7” 

“Its from the engine-room, Sir, I guess,” said 
the man. 

* Down with you, then, and let me know.” 

The sailor began descending the ladder by which 
you go to the hold; but scarcely had he disappear- 
ed beneath the deck, when up he came again with 
much greater speed. 

“The hold ’s on fire, Sir,’ he said to the cap- 
tain, who by this name was standing close to him. 

The captain rushed down, and found the account 
too true. Some sparks had fallen on a bundle of 
tow: no one had seen the accident; and now not 


only much of the luggage, but the sides of the ves- | telling without disguise, and painfully distinet, that, fell, but not a man stirred from: his footsteps. The _to safety, to the opposite side of the harbor, to col- 
Next in birth to the young’ French at length gave it up, and retired to their lect some fuel. 


sel were in a smouldering flame. 


;seemed on fire with the great heat. 


land then every man for hituseli, and God tor us 


,could not tell. 


ably be in in forty minutes: he could not tell how 
far the fire had “ But, to speak the 
truth,” he added, “we are all 


reached, 
in great danger: 
and IT think if there were a litte less ta/kine, and a 
little more praying, it would be the better for us, | 
and none the worse tor the bout. 

* How ’s her head?” shouted the captain, 

“ West-sou’-west, Sir,” answered Maynard. 

“Keep ber south and by west,” 
tain. =“ We must go on shore anywhere.” 

It happened that a draft of wind drove back the 
flames, Which soon began to blaze up more furi- 


cried the cap- 


ously against the saloon; aud the partition betwixt) 
it and the hold op fire. Then long | 
wreaths of smoke began to find their way through 
the skylight; and the captain, seeing this, ordered 
all the women forward. The eugineer put on his 
utmost steam—the American flag was run up, and 
reversed, in token of distress; water was flang 
over the sails to mike them hold the wind. And! 
still John Maynard stood by the wheel, though now 
he was eut off, by a sheet of smoke aud flame, | 
from the ship’s crew, 

Greater and greater grew the heat—the engi- 
veers fled from the engine-room—the passengers | 
were clustering round the vessel’s bow—the sail- 
ors were sawing planks on which to lash the} 
women—the boldest were throwing off their coats 
and waistcoats, and preparing for one long struggle 
for life. And still the coast grew plainer and 
plainer—the paddles, as yet, worked well—they 
could not be more than a mile from the shore ; 
and boats were even now starting to their 
ance. 

* Jolin Maynard!” cried the captain. 

* Aye, aye, Sir!” said Jolin. 

“Can you hold on five minutes longer ?’ 

“7M try, Sir.” 

And he did try; the flames came nearer and 
nearer; a sheet of smoke would sometimes alimost 
suffocate him; and his hair was singed; his blood 
Crouching as) 


Wis soot 


ussist- 


J 


fur back as he could, be held the wheel firmly with | 
his left hand, till the flesh shrivelled, and the mus- | 
cles cracked in the flame; and then he stretched | 
forth his right, and bore the agony without a 
scream ora groan, [t was enough for him that he 
heard the cheer of the sailors to the approaching 
boats; the ery of the captain, “ The women first, 


all.” And they were the last sounds that he heard. 


How he perished was not known ; whether, dizzied | 


by the smoke, he lost his footing in endeavoring to | 
come forward, nud fell overboard, or whether he 
was suffocated by the dense smoke, his comrades 
At the moment the vessel struck, | 
the boats were at her side ; passengers, sailors and 
captain leaped into them, or swam for their lives ; 
to whom they owed every thin 


r 
fs 


all, save he es- 
| eaped. 

He had died the death of a Christian hero—T) 
had almost said of a martyr; his spirit was com.) 


into his Father's hands, and his body 


i mended 
| : - 7 “rie 
sleeps in peace by the green side of lake Erie. 


AN INCIDENT AT WATERLOO. 


| 





BY REV. T. A. READLEY. 
{ A few months since [I was standing on the field 


(battle. The fields were wavering with ripening 
| grain, Just us they were on that memorable morn- 
ing, before wodden down by the charging squad- , 
As I stood where Wellington stood, on the 
ridge occupied by the English lines, and surveyed 
the entire field, and looked down on the narrow 
i valley where the fate of Europe was once put up. 
jand battled for, a world of conflicting emotions 
istruggled for mastery within me. The magnifi- 
feence and pomp of that stern army were betore 
jme, aud my ears seemed distinctly to cateh the first 
/eannon-shot that opened the conflict. 


rons, 


Far on the 
right comes down on Hougoument, Jerome Bona- 
parte with his twelve thousand men. A sheet of 
fire runs along the walls of the chateau, and a gap 
opens in the advancing columns of the foe. Its 
umngled head melts like frost-work before the des- 
tructive fire. The smoke of battle covers them 
from sight, and rolls up the valley, and lo, I see, 
nothing but the melee of horses and riders, the 
tossing of banners, and the soaring of the French 
eagle amid the cloud of war, and I bear nought but 
the roar of artillery, the braying of trumpets, the’ 
blast of the bugle sounding the eharge, and the 
heavy shock of cavalry. 
Amid the confusion and scene like 
this, which the imagination will call up on such a 
battle-field, how naturally does the mind rest on! 
some single character, or incident, and gather 
around it all the interest of the fight! It may not 
be so with others, but T find it true of myself in all 
circumstances. [I remember, when standing on the 
top of the colonnade of St. Peter’s, and looking 
down at the teus of thousands that were waiting 
the blessings of the pope, | forgot all in a poor pil- 
grim beggar and his boy that reclined on the ample 
steps. ‘Their distant home among the Italian hills, 
their weary aspect as they slumbered there in the, 
sunlight, and their sudden starting up as the blast 
of a solitary trumpet announced the approach of) 
his * holiness,” formed the ground-work of a scene | 
more touching than the one before me. 
here. In the church of the hamlet of Waterloo, | 
lving on the edge of this field, are a multitude of | 
tablets, placed above officers who fell in this bagtle. 
Among them is one recording the death of a mere | 
boy, who formed one of Wellington’s suite. The! 
epitaph closes with, “he was eighteen years of 
age, and this was his twentieth battle.” 1) gazed 
on it with feelings of the protoundest melancholy. 
So young and yet so tried. Trained amid the 
smoke and thunder of battle, accustomed almost 
fiom infuney to scenes of carnage and cruelty, what | 
a moral effect it must have had upon bis character. 
An angel could not discipline. J 
walked over the field with an English officer of 
rauk, and gleaned from him the following inci- 
dents of his lite, which I have filled up. 
Young Gordon (iny memory may be wrong here 
“respeciing the name, it having become illegible in 


terror of a 


So it was 


j 


| 


abide such 


my note-book) was the secoud son of a distin- 
gnished English family. He had obtained a place 
in Wellingtou’s suite, though a mere boy, and had 
ybeen with him through all the Peninsular cam- | 
He was fitted by nature for a soldier. En-/ 
thusiastic, bold, and strangely ambitious, the excite- | 
ment of battle aud the occasions it gave for dis- 
tinguishing himself were his delight. Around his 
fravk and open countenance clustered ringlets of 
(chestnut hair, while his blue Saxon eye spoke at 
once the generosity aud fire of his ardeut nature. | 
He had one only sister, the very reverse of him in- 
every thing but her strong and generous feelings. | 
Frail as the flower that is born and nurtured in a) 
'single night, her very face reminded one of an 
‘early grave. It was of that delicacy and almost 
| spiritual transparency, which make you shrink as 
you think of the first shock of life. You look. 
around in vain for some shelter for such a flower. 
Her eye was large, and the very soul of tenderness, | 


paign. 


affection was her life. 














soldier, all her extravagant feeling and yearning al- 
fection had ceutered in him. His bold and often 
reckless conduct bad caused her many a pang as 
they played together in childhood, while his gene- 
rous love, as he would come and fling bis arms 
mound ber week and kiss away ber tears, lad 
bound her to him with cords of iron. She loved 
him with that utter abandonment of heart, a being 
coustiiuted as she was, always loves; and he re- 
turned it with all the strength of his brave young 
heart. She was all faith acd timidity ; he all hope 
and courage. "Phius hiad they passed their child- 
hood together, and wheo they eame to part, ber 
As 
he glaneed over bis rieh uniform, and sword flash- 
ing by his side, a deeper flush mantled his cheek, 
and a prouder feeling beamed in his eye, while ail 


heart sank like a smitten blossom to the blow. 


over ber spiritual features came the hue of. mortal 
fear and unutterable Her head sank on 
her bosom, and the big tear-drops fell uaresteained 
aud fast at her feet. At first he attempted to laugh 
away her fears, but seeing that his raillery jarred 
punfully upon her heart, be, too, burst into tears, 
and folded her to his bosom with all 


dread. 


the holiness 
and strength of a brother's love. 

They parted, and her sweet but rare langh was 
still less frequently heard. [will not 
through his eventful career in’ Spain. 


follow him 
Like all 
soldiers, he learned to like his employment, and 
with the love of it came the loss of the beauty of, 
his early character. Being a bold and energetic | 
fellow, he was ofteu entrusted with despatches to 
different parts of the army in the midst of battle. | 
At the battle of Talavera, while Mackenzie was re- | 
tiring in magnificent order and with consummate | 
skill, before the advancing French, he was sent to 
that officer with an order from the Marquis of 
Wellesley. It was midnight, and the route he was 
to take was oue of great exposure, being swept by | 
the enemy’s artillery. The frequent flashes of the | 
cannon that blazed on bis path were the ouly | 
lamps to guide him as he galloped over the uneven | 
field. We will not say his bold young heart did | 
not beat a trifle faster, as the darkness through | 
which he rode was suddenly made dazzling bright, 
by the artillery, whose roar caused even his well- | 
trained war-horse to start, while the earth was | 
ploughed up in every direction by the shot—but | 
we will say, he did not falter nor hesitate, but de- 
livered his order safely and well. On his return, | 
just as he had entered on the place of d«nger, a, 
cannon ball struck his horse’s flank, shattered it to | 
fragments, and sending the blood and entrails all 
over his) face and uniform. He himself was 
thrown several yards, and for a moment lay 
stunned by the blow. When he recovered, how-_ 
ever, he boldly crossed the field traversed by the 
shot, and arrived safely at Wellington’s tent. As 
he stood with eap in hand, pale, and covered with 
blood and mangled flesh, the duke thought for a 
moment he was dreadfully wounded, but as he lis- 


plimented his gallantry. From that moment he 
became still more anaious to distinguish himself, 
aud in several instances nearly lost his life. A 
sword cut over his lett eye had lefta sear, of which 
he was as prond as he would have been of two 
epaulets. No curl was ever allowed to fall over it, 
and he was half-vexed to think the surgeon had 
cured the wound so effectually. 

At length, after a year or more of hard fighting 
he returned to England, before Wellington joined 
the allied forces of the coutinent. It was a hurried 
visit, but a memorable one to his sister, now grown 
still than before, She folded him 
again and again in her arms ; she wept as if her 
heart would break. Many a long night had = she 
lain awake, imagining ber brother now in the 
fight, and now pale and 
the The 
scenes of battle she had often pietured to herself 


more delicate 


headlong and rumous 


wounded, gasping on plain. terrible 


. 


had shattered her over-delieate frame, and she had 
hecome doubly sensitive; while the scenes of blood 
he had passed through, and the roughness of camp 
| gh, 
life, had blunted lis feelings, and made her child- 
Yet he loved her 
us his idol, and when lie, narted from: her be tied 
minature wound his neck. That separation 


Was the crowning agony to her. She told him 
they should never meet again, that his body would 
be left on the battle-field of the 


ish terrors annoving and foolish. 


dewe 


stranger. It was 


in vain he attempted to calm her grief’; a forbod- | 


ing like the spirit of propheey crushed every hope, 
and she saw him depart with the same feelings she 
would have seen the grave close over him. 1 have 
sometimes thought these strangely sensitive and 
spiritual beings bad almost the gift of seeond 
sight—that “coming events” to them do literally 
* cast their shadows before.” From that moment 
she never smiled, but faded gradually away. The 
Whole story, together with the epitaph, had made a 
profound tmpression on ty feelings, and as TI stood 
on the field of battle aud called up the terrific 
scenes of that terrifie day, his form constituted the 


fore-ground of the picture. The morning of the 
battle was damp and heavy, but not so the spirits: 


of the young Gordon. As he stood beside the 
duke and looked ou the magnificent array before 
him, be determined his name should be interwoven 
with the history of that day. The great battle of 
Europe was to be fought. All its kings stood look- 
ing ou with breathless interest, for their thrones 
were at stake. The feelings of those two great. 
wilitary chieftains the:nselves, as they thus, for the 
first time, stood face to thee, and battled for a con- 
tinent, were scarcely more stirred than his. From 
the moment he saw the head of that gallant. eol- 
umn, Which Jerome Bonaparte led down to Hou- 
goumout, melt away the destructive tire 
within, all the fury of a tiger seemed roused with- 
in him. He wanted to be somewhere, he cared 
not in what capacity, Where the onset was made. 
He was not compelled long to wait. The heavy 
rannonading that soon opened the whole length of! 
the lines—the terrible charges made by the French 
savalry, soon gave him work to do. 


belore 


He was sent 
hither and thither, with orders, while the shot fell 
around him dikh hail He looked on his 
pierced uniform and foam-covered steed with a 
kindling eye. 
ing more 
in person 
crowning 


stones. 


The pressing danger now becom- 
imminent on every side, the duke led on 
several distinct charges. This was the 
point of young Gordon's wishes. He 
charged beside the duke with the impetuosity of a 
veteran, and whenever danger threatened his be- 
loved commander, spurred headlong into it. In} 
the midst of'a terrible carnage, Sir Alexander Gor- 
don rode up to the duke, and expostulated with 
him on thus exposing his life, wheu every thing 
rested on his safety. 

While he was thns pleading for the life of 
another, a bullet pierced hin and he fell. Young 
Gordon immediately spurred into his footsteps, and 
placed bLimself so as to protect the duke from the 
greatest apparent danger, ‘Tie weary veteran re- 
garded him with a smile of affection, and then, as 
he wiped the sweat from his brow, exclaimed, “ O, 
that Blucher or night would come!” The next 
moment an immense body of Preneh cavalry cane 
thundering down on one of the Buglish squares. 
It had already become weakened by the loss of 
whole ranks which the French artillery had mowed 
down, but withstood the desperate shock with true 
British bravery. The came down on a 
plunging trot, then breaking into a gallop, fell like 
a rock upon it. Like that rock hurled back from 
the mountain, they recoiled from the shock.— 
Driven to desperation by their repeatedly foiled at- 
tempts, they stopped their horses, and coolly 
walked them round the brave square, and when- 
ever a man fell, dashed in. Such desperate resolu- 
tion and such recklessness of life, began at length 
to tell on the conflict. The square began to shake 
and waver, when Wellington came dashing up 
with his guard—the square opened, and he was in 
its bosom. Their chief in their keeping—his fate 
voluntarily thrown in their hands, those brave, 
British hearts could not yield. Rank after rank 
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| faces, bebind a low ridge of earth, suddenly heard 
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tle broke.” 





position. Again on separate squares were these 
terrific charges made, aud again, as fast us they) 
wavered, did Wellington fling himself in- their 
midst. Young Gordon was ever at his side, and in) 
one of these dangerous attempts bad iis sword | 
struck out of Lis hand by a chance shot. But! 
there were enough other good blades on that en-| 
sanguined field without owners, and le was soon! 
wielding oue, frou whieh the convulsed band of) 
an officer had searcely loosened. 

Thus, from eleven in the morning till four in 
the evening had the battle raged, when a dark ob- 
to a distant wood. 
Larger and larger it grew, till a whole column | 


emerge from 
stood revealed with banners waving ino the breeze. | 
Both armies 
saw that the lour bad arrived for the final issue. 
Bonaparte then rode up to his old and well tried: 
imperial guard, that had not been in the battle all | 
day. Placing himself at their bead, he led them | 
half way down the slope, when be halted and ad- 
dressed them in his impetuous and fiery manner, 
He told them that the fue of the battle and of 
France was in their hands. He was answered by. 
those devoted hearts, * The Emperor for ever!” with | 
a shont that rang over the storm of battle, and was 
heard all along the British lines. Tle then placed 
them under Ney, with orders to foree the English 
centre and prevent the junction of Blucher with 
the allied forces. That hitherto invincible guard 
came down in beautiful order, and with hearts | 
burning with high hopes. ‘They knew that their | 
emperor and the civilized world were looking on. 
They carried thrones and kings as they went. 
They needed nothing to fire their steady courage. 
No drum, or trumpet, or martial strain cheered 
them on. No bugle sounded the charge. In per-| 
fect order and dread silence they moved over the 
plain. Above them soared the French Eagle, ! 
which no power had ever yet wrested from their’ 
grasp; and on them was the eye of Bonaparte. | 
The allied army saw, with awe and dread, the ap-) 
proach of that unconquerable legion, The terror 
of Europe was on the march. For a moment the; 
firing ceased along the lines. The battle was | 
hushed. The muffled musie of that magnificent: 
legion alone was heard. O, you should have seen | 
young Gordon then. With flushed cheek, and di-| 
lating eye, aud breath coming difficult and thick, | 
he gazed on that silent host. He looked as if) 
every moment he would be off like a thunderbolt. | 

The sudden caim was momentary. The artil-| 
lery then spread like a voleano on the foe. Whole 
ranks went down before the destructive fire, vet 
they faltered not for a moment. Over their fallen 
comrades, with the same steady front, they moved 
Before 
their cool, resistless charge, the English melted like | 
frost work. ‘They took the last fire of the artillery | 


Biucher and bis Prussians had come. 








full on their bosoms, then walked over the cannon, 
cartillery men and all. 
tened to his xecount of the matter, ie warmly com- 


On, on, like the resistless | 
wave they swept, carrying every thing down in- 
their passage, till they approached within a few | 
rods of where Wellington stood. All seemed lest, | 
when a rank of men, who had lain flat on their 


| 


the ringing order, “Up, and at ’em.” — '! hey started 
up as from the bowels of the earth, and poured in 
their destructive fire in the very faces of the 
mangled guard. They recoiled at the discharge, 
as if smitten by a sudden blow. A second and a) 
third followed. ‘They reeled and staggered a mo- 





ment, and then broke and fled. Young Gordon | 
could be restrained no longer. He burst away | 


with a yell like that of a madman, and was lost in| 
the fight. a 

The battle was over: the thunder of distant can- | 
nou came at intervals on the night air, telling where 
Blucher trod down the Wellington bad lett 
to him the pursuit, and was leading back his weary | 
and bleeding army over the battle-field. The full, 
round moon was riding in the quiet heavens, light-| 
ing up the mangled masses of human flesh that 
weighed down the field. Here an epaulette, and 
there a shivered sword, flashed back its beams. | 
Groans loaded the air, while the death-shrick came 
at intervals un the care WF eilington wept. ‘The ex- | 
-citement aud rage of the battle was over, and his | 
heart sickened at the awful scene before him. 
Among a heap of the slain young Gordon was| 
stretched, lis sword lay shivered at his side, 
dabbled with blood. 


foe. 


The miniature of his sister 
had fallen from his bosom, and that’ spiritual face 
seemed gazing up towards heaven. A bullet had! 
ploughed up his cheek, and traversing his brain, | 
ended his life at a blow. He was but eighteen 
years of age, but this wus his twentieth battle.’ He 
sleeps in the littl church at Waterloo, within sight 
of his last battle-field. 


« * 


The history of that sister is soon told. In a 
country church-yard of England, is a plain monu- 
ment, recording ber death and virtues. [ turned 
away, murmuring to myself, “And these are but, 





|two of the twenty-thousand hearts that single bat- | 


O, war! thou last invention of man | 
for his own destruction.—Simms’ Magazine. 


BLESSED BE THY NAME. 


Blessed be thy name for ever, 


Thou of life the guard and giver; 


Thou canst guard the creatures sleeping, 
teal the heart long broke with weeping 
God of stillness and of motion, 
Of the desert and the ocean, 
Of the mountain, rock, and river— 
Blessed be thy name for ever, ' 


Thou who slumberest not, nor sleepest, 
Blest are they thou kindly keepest ; 


God of evening's parting ray, 

Of midnight’s gloom, and daw ning day, 

‘That rises from the azure sea, 

Like breathings of eternity ; 

God of life! that fade shall never— | 


Blessed be thy name for ever! Hoca. 


From the New York Evangelist. 


THE MISSIONARY—A SAILOR STORY. ! 





BY REV. JOHN 5s. C,. 


ABBOTT. 





The following story a seaman recently related to 
the writer. Many years ago, when New Zealand 
was a laud of aatuterrupted heathenism, the ship 
in Which Twas a common sailor dropped anchor 
ata cautious distance from the shore, in one of 
the harbors of that island. We had been mouths 
upon the ocean, without seeing any land. Aid 
When the subline mountains and luxuriant vallies 
of that magnificent isle rose from the wide waste 
of waters before us, it) was difficult: to realize that 
we Were not approaching some region of thiry et. 
chantinent. We soon, however, found that we! 
were still in this world of sin and wo, for it so 
happened that there was a terrible fight between 
two war parties of the natives raging at the very 
hour in which we entered the lovely bay. From 
the deck of our ship we witnessed with awe the | 
Whole revolting scene, the fierce assault, the bloody | 
carnage, the infuriated shrieks, the demoniae atti- | 
tudes of those tnaddoned savazes, as they fell upou | 
each other with a degree of fury which seemed | 
Worse than human, Oliten we saw the heavy club! 
of the New Zealand savage fill upon the head of 
his antagonist, and as he fell lifeless to the ground, 
his head was beaten by reiterated blows, till ex-| 
haustion satiated fury. This awful scene of say- 
age life, as beheld from the deck of our ship, im- 
pressed even us unthinking sailors with emotions 
of deepest melancholy. 

In consequence of the war, or from some other 
cause, no canoe from the shore approached our 
ship. As we were entirely destitute of wood, the 
captain sent a boat’s crew, with many cautions as 
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Witnessed, so filled us with tertor, tf be bit pug 
every moment apprehensive tay i" ats a Wen 
bals would fall upon us and distias Of es, 
gathering wood for some time H 


1 ips, 


scene 


Us, 
>» We 


“ : 'eturned, 
boat, and found to our dismay thi wh 


alin oc 
iu upon the beach had so Sanage ili, 
impossible to lauuch the boat The s at ity. 
setting behind avgry clouds, whieh Pen Wan ite 
rising storm. The erested wayec " Nene 
nore and more heavily in trom py pi ring 
dark wight was coming on, and Site — { 
their hands already dripping wink Pe lb Org 

® “Te 


where around, 


We were all silent X , 
¥ jf he : Ts “YO One 

willing to speak of bis fears, aud . 
conceal them. 


Before we left the ship, the cay 


yet no One | 
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Tan had 
sthat an English mis , 
US that an Bugis missionary jad erect 


tea 


ilo 


about two miles trom the place whey 
land. "The captain had visited | 
years before in dis: solitary hone. 


We Wy, 


HE ahs 


: Hd it was Se 
very uncertain: Whether he would te. i 


tinue in his post of danger, We eames. 
solved to endeavor to. tind the miniinness 
seek such protection as he could atlird joy. 
night. is 
Increasing masses of clouds rolled up 
over the sky: and as we groped our Way 
the deep and tangled forest, darkness |j 
Egypt enveloped us. After Wandering shou 
hardly knew where, for some time, we heies 
loud shouts of savages either in conflict o, in 
elry. Cautiously we approached the s0uude 
we beheld a large war party gathered aronnd | 
fires, with the hideous trophies of their recen 7 
Ue, and exulting over their victory. We hands 
it wise to keep as far from them as posite. 
again turned from the light of their fire i, 
dark forest, where we could liardly See an ap 
length before us. We at length came Upon a | 
path, and slowly following it along, stusblip. 
the darkness, over rocks and roots of pos 
came in view of the twinkling light of a Jays, 
with another one of the party, was se . 
reconnoitre. ¥ 
ceeded from a hut, but whether from the pio: 
of a savage New Zealander, or from. the ‘a as 
the Christian missionary, we knew pot: 
can imagine the anxiety with whieh we eyo. 
moved along to ascertain how the fact yj er 
Our hopes were greatly revived by the sig 
glazed window ; and when, through that 
we saw aman in the garb of civilized lise, yy 
his wife and one little child, kueeling in tye, 
evening prayers, our joy kuew wo bounds. Woy. 
ing a few moments till the prayer was closed, we 
entered the door, and though the surprise of 4). 
inmates was very great in seeing two white sailors 
enter their dwelling, we were most hospitalily re. 
ceived. The missionary immediately lighted his 
lantern, and proceeding with us, led the rest of 0 
party to his humble abode. 
floor for the night. Weary, however, as | was, | 
found but little rest. [ thought of my quiet Now 
England home, from which Thad been absent bu 
afew months. I thought of my mother, and ler 
anxiety about her sailor boy in this. his first yo 
age. ‘The scene was indeed a novel one to nie 
The swelling winds of the tempestuous night, the 
wild scenes of i.an and nature all around us, the 
vivid image of the bloody coufliet, with the remer 
brance of its hideous and fiend-like outeries, « 
united so to oppress my spirit that J found bot 
little repose. My companions, however, perhaps 
more accustomed to danger, and pertiaps less ad 
dicted to thought, were soon soundly asleep. 
Early in the morning a party of warriors came 
to the missionary’s hut in’ search of us, having 
somehow ascertained that a boat's 
the shore. The missionary and 
countenance and manner, manifested the deepest 
anxiety for our safety. © The savages were imperi- 
ous and rude, and it seemed to me then that 
nothing but the restraining power of God pre. 
served his family uninjured in the midst of sw 
cruel and treacherous men. While they had been 
somewhat subdued in spirit, by the Kindvess, the 
meekness, and the utter helplessness of the tls. 
siovary’s family, they cousidered us sailors fur 
game for plunder and abuse. 
solicitations on the part of the missionary, the) 
were induced to spare us. The missionary ae 
companied us to our boat, and we bad, for our ret 
inue, a troop of rioting and carousing sisages 
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brandishing their bloody war clubs over our leas 
to convince us that we were in their power 4 
walk of two miles conducted us to the beach. | 
was a fearful walk, and the watelful anxiety of o 
friend proved that he considered our danger to! 
great. When we arrived at the beach, some oft! 
natives manifested great reluctance to let Us 4 
Some took hold of our boat to draw it further | 
ou the land, while they seemed to be earnest) & 
guing with the rest upon the folly of permits 
our escape. At length, however, they s:elied! 
the remonstrances of the missionary, und aided | 
in launching our boat, through the now subsii 
surt. 

As we rowed from the shore, aud I looked b> 
upon that devoted man, standing upon the be 
in the midst of these rude savages, and thous t! 
his return to his solitary home, and of thes 
weeks, and months, he must there pass li tits 
less labors, I thought his lot was. in a world y [0 
of view, one of the hardest [had ever kuowhs & 
I wondered that any man could be so tard ht \" 
as to speak in terms of reproacii, ard poi 
finger of scorn towards the Cliristiau tiiss!? 

Ju my last voyage, about two years ago, fas 
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Bay of Islands, and is one of the most beats 
places in natural scenery on the surface * 
globe. T could hardly eredit my eyes, o> f loone’ 
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same harbor, is now cabled | 


out upon a handsome and thriliy town, with 
dwellings indicative of wealth and elegance. 2" 
were churches of tasteful architecture, a! 8 
children with their slates and beoks. And t"" 


were to be seen New Zealand families dveul= 

cheerful parlors, sanctified by morning pore 

evening hymns. The untiring Jabors of te!” 
sionary had, through God’s blessing, created a be" 
world. And the emotions compar 
with which I had regarded him, when we le! 

on the beach alone with the savages, 6°" shal 
formed into sentiments of admiration and alt 
euvy in view 
labors seemed trivial compared will 
then felt, and still feel, that if anys 
down with joy upon a dying bed, it ts he W 


of deep 


of his achievements. 
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wont . E 71 | yals 
look back upon a life successfully devoted 1 
asavage people to the comforts, refien! wits 
virtues of a Cliristian life. 
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